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Dock crime hearings end 

On Jan. 30 the N. Y. State Crime Commission 
brought to a dramatic finish its year-old investigation 
of waterfront crime. In the course of its work, it heard 
9,000 witnesses in private hearings and 209 in public 
hearings. The most sensational witnesses—William J. 
McCormack, said to be the most powerful employer 
on the docks, and Joseph P. Ryan, head of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL)—it re- 
served for the end. Referred to in the press as “Mr. 
Big,’ Mr. McCormack turned out to be a most 
unenlightening witness. Though he has been identified 
with the waterfront all his adult life, he professed an 
amazing ignorance of the criminal conditions existing 
there. His ignorance extended even to his own busi- 
ness operations. Pressed to explain company expendi- 
tures of $984,908, for which vouchers had “dis- 
appeared,” he told the commission that he “wouldn’t 
know” about that. He did admit that he and Mr. Ryan 
were good friends, and that his companies had been 
singularly free of labor trouble. In his turn, Mr. Ryan 
appeared equally innocent about life on the water- 
front. He seemed unaware that a number of the men 
he appointed to soft union jobs were prominent prison 
graduates. Fortunately, other witnesses were more in- 
formative, so that the commission managed to obtain 
a fairly realistic picture of the N. Y. waterfront. It was 
a very dirty picture, featuring labor gangsters, spine- 
less and dishonest businessmen and venal, power- 
hungry politicians. There is some suspicion about town 
that the picture, black as it is, is not yet complete. For 
that reason we welcome the announced intervention 
of a committee of the U. S. Senate, headed by Mr. 
Tobey of New Hampshire, which intends to get to the 
bottom of the mess. 


.». the AFL at Miami 

While conditions on the piers have passed the point 
where private efforts at reform could be complete or 
effective, the union chiefly involved, the ILA, can 
make a real contribution simply by cleaning its own 
noisome house. But this the present bankrupt leader- 
ship of ILA is powerless to do. That puts the issue 
squarely up to the parent organization, the American 
Federation of Labor. Last week the AFL Executive 
Council, meeting at Miami, boldly accepted the 
challenge. In a refreshing break with customary pro- 
cedures, it issued an ultimatum to the ILA to reform 
or face expulsion from the AFL. Significantly, the 
ultimatum, which was voted unanimously, was ad- 
dressed to the rank and file, as well as to the officers 
of the union, plainly indicating a lack of confidence 
in present ILA leadership. The Council does not 
intend to be put off by window-dressing. It demanded 
specific reforms: ouster of officials who have accepted 
gifts or bribes from employers, or who have appointed 
former convicts to office; abandonment of the shape-up 
system of hiring; removal of all union representatives 
with criminal records. In the seventy-year history of 
the AFL nothing like this has ever happened before. 
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Fatal flaws in lobby law 

The Jan. 30 decision of U. S. District Judge Holtzoff 
in Washington has spelled out a fatal flaw in the 1946 
Federal Registration of Lobbying Act. Among the 
penalties to which lobbyists are exposed for failing to 
register is the loss of their right to influence legis- 
lation for three years. The judge decided this penalty 
deprives a person of “the right of the people,” guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment, “to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” He seems to us to 
be dead right. Last March 17 a special three-judge 
Federal district court (on which the same judge 
served) ruled that the Lobbying Act also failed to 
define direct and indirect lobbying “with sufficient 
precision” and therefore fails to lay down “an ascer- 
tainable standard of guilt.” Plaintiffs seem not to have 
questioned the right of Congress to require lobbyists 
to register. Congress should therefore promptly rem- 
edy the flaws in the law by clearer definitions of 
what it means by “lobbying” and by striking out the 
unconstitutional penalty. Perhaps only an alert public 
opinion can force through these required revisions, 
because Congressmen may be on too close terms with 
lobbyists to feel any urgency about doing so. The 
public, perhaps even more than Congress, has a right 
to know who are pushing for the legislation under 
which we must live and how much they are spending 
to get it. 


Loyalty record 

President Eisenhower is scrapping the Loyal Review 
Board. The final judges of security risks will be 
agency heads. The loyalty program was established 
by an executive order of President Truman on March 
22, 1947. That order followed the announcement of 
the Truman Doctrine by 19 days and antedated the 
first charges against Alger Hiss by about a year and 
a half. It may have been occasioned in part by the late 
1945 revelation that employes in the State Depart- 
ment had turned over to the pro-Soviet editors of 
Amerasia thousands of secret documents. Mr. Truman’s 
original order required that if investigators found 
“reasonable grounds to believe” that a person was 
disloyal, he could not be or remain employed by the 
Federal Government. This standard, interpreted as 
requiring positive proof of disloyalty, the President 
tightened on April 28, 1951 by requiring only “reason- 
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able doubt” about a person’s loyalty. Wherever doubts 
arose, the burden of proof was thus shifted from the 
Government to the individual employe. Since March, 
1947, 490 persons have either been dropped from 
Government jobs or had their applications rejected. 
Of the four million screened, 24,430 have been made 
the subject of “full field investigations,” conducted 
whenever a preliminary check shows the need of them. 
Besides those dropped or excluded, within the first 
18 months 619 employes resigned (Am. 10/16/48). By 
disbanding the special board set up to advise Secre- 
tary Acheson on the Vincent case, Secretary Dulles 
has given the impression that he intends to follow 
the Loyalty Review Board’s 3-2 finding against Mr. 
Vincent. Mr. Dulles will probably “play it safe.” 


North Sea catastrophe 

Statistics as to lives lost and towns destroyed in 
Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands during the re- 
cent rampage of the North Sea do not begin to reveal 
the full dimensions of the disaster. An inkling of that 
was given in one dispatch from Britain stating that it 
was considered doubtful whether some of the flooded 
areas would be considered habitable again. The salt 
sea which established beachheads along the British 
coast made a full-scale invasion of the low-lying 
Netherlands. Breaching dikes laboriously built up 
through the centuries, the surging waters covered no 
less than one-sixth of the tiny kingdom’s area. What 
that means to the Dutch, an outsider can hardly com- 
prehend. Dutch friends tell us that it wipes out seven 
years of heroic reclamation work which was just begin- 
ning to pay dividends in bountiful harvests. At the 
outset of the last war, the Dutch destroyed many 
dikes in a futile attempt to stop the invading Germans. 
The latter leveled many more, especially in the north 
when they feared an invasion from that direction. 
Finally, the British bombed the dikes surrounding the 
great island of Walcheren, which had been made part 
of the Nazi West Wall. Total result was the souring of 
thousands of fertile acres by the inrushing salt water. 
But the gallant Dutch rebuilt their dikes and, by new 
scientific methods, “de-salified” the soil. Now the tre- 
mendously costly job must be done all over again. 
That is why, while sympathizing sincerely with the 
British and the Belgians, we offer our special con- 
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dolences to the sorely-beset but truly indomitable 
Dutch. 


Hungary: Reds try to win (or break) youth 

Last December news began to leak out of Hungary 
that the youth of that country were proving quite 
sluggish at conforming to the Communist way of life. 
At the first National Conference of the Democratic 
Youth Union on Dec. 6, the secretary general, Istvan 
Denes, complained that the organization “had not im- 
plemented the statutes of the Union, the Party or the 
Government with sufficient loyalty.” The revelations 
were so shocking that the Minister of War, Mihaly 
Farkas, had his radio speech cut off in the middle, just 
as he was berating the youth for lacking discipline, 
and so on. The Reds, however, have means for bringing 
youth to heel. A new Family Law has been passed 
which clearly aims at severing youth from attachment 
to the family and riveting it to totalitarian control. The 
natural right of parental control is replaced by the 
idea of parental “supervision,” and the state may step 
in to correct any “misuse”—such as the imparting of 
religious instruction. Further, the stability of youth is 
radically weakened by the new law’s provisions on 
divorce. Divorces may now be granted “whenever it 
is in the interests of society” and it belongs entirely 
to a public tribunal to “decide that these interests 
would be served.” These measures will not, of course, 
win over or break down Hungarian youth overnight. 
Their long-run effects are nevertheless bound to be 
great. Let us all pray for the Pope’s February intention 
for the Apostleship of Prayer: “Strength unto death for 
those suffering persecution.” 


Attention: NAM 

West Germany's Konrad Adenauer is between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. On the left, the Socialists 
are trying to wreck his pro-European foreign policy. 
On the right, the industrialists are fighting his domestic 
economic policy. No American group can do much 
with the German Socialists, but it’s just possible that 
our industrialists might be able to make their brothers 
in Germany see reason. The Chancellor is battling for 
something in which American industrialists firmly 
believe: Dr. Adenauer wants to retain an occupation 
statute favoring competitive enterprise and outlawing 
cartels. German businessmen want a loophole which 
will permit them to re-establish cartels should hard 
times come again. When the Bundestag was debating 
co-determination, our National Association of Manu- 
facturers warned of the consequences of such a policy. 
Will the NAM again intervene, this time reminding 
German businessmen of the virtues of healthy com- 
petition? 


Trondhjem’s 800th anniversary 

Nicholas Cardinal Breakspeare enjoys three major 
titles to fame. He was the first and only native English- 
man ever to be elected to the Holy See, as Pope Adrian 
IV, 1154-1159. His pontificate, though short, was active 
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and was made stormy through his contests with the 
Hohenstaufen Emperor. He acquired a name, though 
it was a bad name, in Ireland, through the legend 
(falsely attributed to John of Salisbury) that Adrian 
had turned over Ireland, a papal fief, as a “donation” 
to King Henry II of England. Finally, in 1158 he was 
sent as a papal legate to Scandinavia by Pope Eugene 
III (1145-1153) to correct abuses and institute re- 
forms. He took the occasion to establish the country’s 
first independent archiepiscopal see, at Trondhjem, 
and consecrated Jon Birgerson as Archbishop. Nor- 
way’ chronicler, Snorro, wrote that no person had 
ever achieved such public honor and respect in Nor- 
way as did Cardinal Breakspeare, who succeeded in 
correcting some of the country’s civil as well as 
ecclesiastical abuses. On his return to Rome he was 
hailed as Apostle of the North. This summer the Catho- 
lics of Norway will commemorate the 800th anni- 
versary of his visit and the establishment of the See 
of Trondhjem. Religious freedom was extended to 
most people in Norway by the Eidsvold Constitution 
in 1814. Jews, however, had to wait until 1851. Repeal 
of the anti-Jesuit laws (Am. 12/15/51, pp. 307-8; 
2/7/53, p. 501) is now pending in Parliament. The 
1953 Trondhjem celebration will be another impressive 
reminder to all the world of Norway’s great Catholic 
past. 


Changing Africa 

Between the Union of South Africa and the Sahara, 
except for the independent states of Liberia and 
Ethiopia, the African continent is divided among 
four European Powers—Great Britain, Belgium, France 
and Portugal. In a series of dispatches to the New 
York Times, C. L. Sulzberger has been describing how 
each of these is tackling the problem of adapting 
colonial rule to the realities of today and creating 
stable, autonomous local governments that will be 
solid allies of the metropolitan countries. The French 
in Equatorial Africa grant the natives full political 
rights and impose no legal racial discrimination. But 
France lacks capital to speed up the economic develop- 
ment of the territory. The Belgians and the Portuguese 
in the Congo and Angola respectively, while opening 
the way to full political rights for the natives, have 
given them a rather better standard of living than 
have the French. The British have varying policies. 
On the Gold Coast, where there are few whites, they 
are going full speed ahead toward independence. In 
Kenya, where the whites are more numerous, they 
moved too slowly, especially in handling the problem 
of sufficient land for the natives, and hence are plagued 
with the Mau Mau terror. In Central Africa, they have 
just finished drafting the plan for a federation of 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. The natives eye this askance, fearing it may 
leave them at the mercy of the white settlers. The 
European Powers are realizing—as Premier Malan in 
South Africa seems unable to—that the white minority 
cannot forever stand between the peoples of Africa 
and their birthright. 


BREAK IN FARM PRICES 

From Kansan prairies and the cattle ranges of Ne- 
braska, from the cotton lands of Mississippi and the 
dairy farms of Wisconsin, a storm was gathering force 
last week that could rock the new Republican power in 
Washington to its foundations. For a year now, but 
especially since last summer, farm prices have been 
drifting steadily downward. The end is not yet in 
sight. Over the period of a year, the drop averages 
out to a little more than 10 per cent. At the same time 
the prices of goods and services which farmers buy 
fell only 3 per cent. As a result there has been a shift 
in the economic scales in favor of the urban popula- 
tion. Expressed in terms of parity prices, which are 
supposed to reflect a fair balance between rural and 
urban groups, the farmer had dropped from 107 per 
cent of parity to 96 per cent. Since farmers as a group 
voted pretty solidly last fall for President Eisenhower, 
they expect help and fast. 

So far, Washington has given no clear indication of 
its intentions. In his State of the Union Address, the 
President did refer to the drop in agricultural prices 
and promised that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
work within the framework of present laws to stop it. 
But the Department of Agriculture has been working 
within the framework of those laws all along, and still 
prices have continued downward. A hurriedly con- 
vened Senate Agriculture Committee has also started 
hearings aimed at learning what caused the price- 
break. 

There doesn’t seem to be much mystery about what 
has happened. In most cases farm commodities are in 
abundant supply. Though the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has taken huge quantities of butter, wheat 
and cotton off the market—it has almost $2.5 billion 
tied up in price-support loans—there is still available 
more than enough of everything to go around. While 
supplies have been increasing, the export market has 
been slumping. So prices have broken, as they always 
do when supply goes up and demand goes down. To 
explain the phenomenon it is not necessary to talk 
darkly, as some of the Senators are doing, about huge 
imports of substandard Canadian wheat. 

What causes grief to farmers is, understandably, a 
cause of rejoicing to urban consumers. Without giving 
much thought to the question, the average city house- 
wife probably feels that farmers have made a good 
thing out of inflation for a long time, and that now it’s 
the consumer’s turn to benefit from the law of supply 
and demand. And last week the consumer really was 
benefiting. Here is a list of beef prices taken from a 
recent advertisement in a New York newspaper: 


Year Ago Today 


Ground beef . F Ib $ .65 $ .45 
Chuck steak . i 19 AS 
Sirloin steak . ad 1.05 By >: 
Pot roast 7 90 59 


- 1.10 85 


Since the nation’s farm policy was due for an overhaul 
anyway, the drop in prices merely adds urgency to an 
old and continuing problem. 


Porterhouse steak . 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











UNDERSCORINGS 














Along with millions of others, this observer listened 
in on the radio to President Eisenhower's great 
message to the Congress on the State of the Union. He 
also concentrated on the reactions of the Congress, as 
registered by its applause, and kept a score card on it. 

In general the clapping and cheering were greatest 
at the start and petered out badly toward the end. 
{ have no machine to register decibels, but judging 
by the exclamation points in my notes, the loudest 
applause followed the President’s promise to repudiate 
all previous secret international commitments, to 
train and use more South Koreans in Korea and to 
call off the Seventh Fleet from any attempt (as he 
put it) to keep Chiang Kai-Shek’s forces from the 
mainland. 

His reference to world trade, to the necessity of 
renewing and extending the reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments, to the need of making it possible for other coun- 
tries to sell us raw materials for dollars, was received 
in stony silence by the Congress. 

His plea for a balanced budget got great acclaim, 
as did his promise to reduce Government expenditures, 
though this won less acclaim, naturally. But when he 
made no promise to reduce taxes, Congress sat on its 
hands. His plan to put much of our debt into long-term 
bonds got a mild hand. But Congress went wild when 
he came out for dropping price controls on April 30, 
and one could almost hear the sigh of relief when he 
asked for no standby powers on controls. 

From then on, Congress was pretty silent. When the 
President said that the question of loyalty in govern- 
ment was an executive function (implying it was no 
business for a congressional committee ) and excoriated 
“rumor and gossip” in such matters, the silence was 
eloquent. The same silence greeted his plea for wide 
government-reorganization powers for “eighteen 
months or two years.” 

Much the same treatment was given his last state- 
ments on farm, labor, civil-rights questions and exten- 
sion of social services. He seemed to want the present 
farm-support laws to lapse in 1954. He wants the 
Government out of “paternalism” in labor-management 
relations (which would be a reversion from the legal- 
istic Taft-Hartley Act to the human-relations Wagner 
Act). He came out for self-government in Washington 
and for the end of segregation there, but not for 
representation in Congress. His plea for extension of 
social benefits got the silent treatment. 

In my opinion, after hearing his speech, Mr. Eisen- 
hower fulfilled the prediction of his assistant, Sherman 
Adams, that the speech would move right on fiscal 
and economic matters and left on social and civil- 
rights questions. That should put him about in the 
center. Witrrip Parsons 
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The first shipments of microfilms of manuscripts in 
the Vatican Library (totaling 56,000 feet) have been 
received by the Knights of Columbus Foundation at 
St. Louis University. The films were made available 
following an informal opening of the collection on 
Feb. 2. The project was begun in April, 1951. Rev. 
Lowrie J. Daly, S.J., of the university's Institute of 
Medieval Studies spent a year and a half in Rome 
selecting MSS for microfilming. The complete col- 
lection will run to about 3 million feet of film. 
B To facilitate the use of voluntary arbitration in 
labor-management relations and to improve its pro- 
cedures, a conference will be held at the University 
of Notre Dame on Feb. 27. The conference is sponsored 
by the university's Department of Economics and 
College of Law, in cooperation with the American 
Arbitration Association. Panels will be made up of 
persons experienced in the fields of management, labor, 
law and arbitration. Registration fee, including lunch- 
eon, $7.50. For reservations address Rev. Mark J. 
Fitzgerald, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind. 
pw In Washington, D. C., on Feb. 4 the board of di- 
rectors of the 7-million-member National Council of 
Catholic Women reiterated the opposition to the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act voted by the organ- 
ization’s Seattle convention last fall. The directors 
called for “immediate change” in the law. 
p A Spanish Catholic Information Service has been 
opened at Broadway and 156th St., New York City, by 
the Augustinian Fathers of the Assumption. Its purpose 
is to offer information on religious, social and other 
problems to the city’s growing Spanish-speaking 
population. 
pw The Catholic Maritime News (711 Camp St., New 
Orleans, La.) announces the publication of a new 
edition of the Apostleship of Sea Directory, which had 
been out of print for five years. The 24-page vest- 
pocket-size booklet lists the Apostleship centers of 
the world, and contains information and wholesome 
recommendations for Catholic seaman (10c each; 
$7 per 100). 
p> At Berkeley, Calif., on Jan. 30 died Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, 82, leading historian of the West. Not a 
Catholic, he was an authority on, and a great admirer 
of, the early Jesuit missionaries of the West and South- 
west. He was always ready to help scholars working 
in that field, and a number of American Jesuit histori- 
ans will remember his assistance with gratitude. He 
discovered in Mexico City and published the auto- 
biography of Father Eusebio Kino, S.J., first mis- 
sionary of the Southwest, as well as a score of other 
books dealing with California and Southwest history. 
C, K. 
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State of the Union 


President Eisenhower's State of the Union message, 
which he delivered with great confidence and elo- 
quence before a joint session of Congress on Feb. 2, 
contained practically no surprises. (The decision to 
change the orders of the Seventh Fleet had become 
public knowledge three days earlier.) To anyone who 
followed the President's campaign last fall, it was 
evident that he intended to hew to the line which he 
then marked out. He himself believes that this line, 
in both foreign and domestic policy, runs down the 
middle of the road, and most people would agree with 
him. If the center of the road is roomy enough to allow 
minor vergings toward the left and right, it appears 
that whenever the Eisenhower line departs from dead 
center, it swings more often to the right than to the 
left. 


I 


This right-wing bent is especially noticeable in the 
new Administration’s domestic policies. 

In a number of ways, the President showed deep 
concern for a sound dollar and for “orthodox” ways of 
achieving it. He notified his fellow Republicans, who 
had been fighting among themselves over the priority 
to be given tax reduction and a balanced budget, that 
a balanced budget had to come first. He announced 
that he would permit wage and price controls to expire 
April 30, without asking Congress for standby controls 
to smother any new inflationary surge. Instead he 
proposed to fight inflation by using purely fiscal 
measures to get at its root causes. Over and over again 
he stressed initiative and enterprise as both the source 
of the country’s greatness and the guarantee of its 
future strength. 

If the President’s message generally gave pleasure 
to conservatives, it can also be said to have disturbed 
them here and there. His forthright pledge to end racial 
discrimination in the District of Columbia and in the 
armed services was not very loudly applauded. Neither 
were his somewhat indefinite remarks about farm 
prices, social security and aid to education. The listen- 
ing Congressmen seemed to be waiting for something 
more specific before committing themselves. They 
were lukewarm, too, to Mr. Eisenhower’s announce- 
ment that the Labor Department under Secretary 
Durkin was working on suggestions for amending the 
country’s basic labor law, which, he said, should be 
acceptable to both labor and management. That, after 
all, is supposed to be Senator Taft’s preserve. 

On foreign trade the President gave both liberals 
and conservatives something to cheer about. He said 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act must be 
continued, which pleased the liberals, especially liberal 
Democrats. But he immediately added that tariff poli- 
cies should not be liberalized to the point where U. S. 
business would suffer. That left the conservative 
Republicans, who have consistently opposed the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, reasonably happy. 





EDITORIALS 











II 


In “beginning” to define his “new, positive” foreign 
policy, the President likewise sought to follow the 
middle-of-the-road motif: 

There is—in world affairs—a steady course to be 
followed between an assertion of strength that is 
truculent and a confession of helplessness that is 
cowardly. 


(Quite apparent in his address, however, was a veering 
toward the side of toughness, if not truculence, toward 
allies and enemies alike. Reminding the nations of 
Western Europe that mutual security depends on 
mutual cooperation, he informed them frankly: 

For the United States, this means that, as a 
matter of common sense and national interest, we 
shall give help to other nations in the measure that 
they strive earnestly to do their full share of the 
common task. 

Exhortations such as his memorable London Guildhall 
speech having failed to bring about the political and 
economic unity he considers necessary for survival, 
Mr. Eisenhower has openly invoked the persuasive 
power of his new position. By his bluntness he has 
taken the risk, carefully calculated, we are sure, of 
alienating our most important allies. Whether this is 
the way “to foster the advent of practical unity in 
Western Europe,” he will learn when Mr. Dulles 
reports their reaction to the President’s warning. 

Unwilling longer to remain “in a position of para- 
lyzed tension,” the President took an even greater 
risk in partially “deneutralizing” Formosa. Unquestion- 
ably he made a good case in logic for no longer per- 
mitting the Seventh Fleet “to serve as a defensive arm 
of Communist China.” Grave risks may arise, however, 
from future developments beyond American control. 
Granting that Chiang cannot soon mount a full-scale 
invasion, what will we do if the Chinese Reds retaliate 
against his forays by attacking Formosa? 

Many analysts were not too impressed by the enthu- 
siastic assertions that the threat of a two-front war will 
force the Chinese Reds to make peace in Korea. The 
danger is real that a combination of Communist 
trickery and Chiang’s eagerness to re-install his regime 
on the mainland may involve us ever more deeply in 
the Chinese civil war, with the ever-present possibility 
that Moscow may move in. 

Faced by a future dependent upon so many uncon- 
trollable factors, we can only pray that in his under- 
standable striving to carry out his campaign pledges, 
Mr. Eisenhower has not made an “assertion of strength” 
unmatched by the military power to support it. 
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Campus commies 


On December 29 it became known that Senator 
McCarthy, chairman of both the Senate Government 
Operations Committee and its permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, intended to investigate “Com- 
munist thinkers” and “subversive influences” in the 
colleges. His congressional colleagues, educators and 
civil libertarians all had a hot potato on their hands. 

To begin with Congress, Mr. McCarthy promptly 
ran into competition. Chairman Harold H. Velde (R., 
Ill.) of the House Un-American Activities Committee 
announced that his group was scheduling hearings, to 
start “before February 15,” on Communist influence at 
all levels of schooling. In the Senate, Mr. McCarthy 
announced on January 7 that he would not demand 
exclusive jurisdiction over probes of subversives. It 
transpired that Sen. William E. Jenner (R., Ind.), 
chairman of Rules and member of Judiciary, would 
head the latter’s Internal Security (formerly McCar- 
ran) Subcommittee. He replaced Sen. Homer Ferguson 
(R., Mich.), who left Judiciary for Foreign Relations 
and will also bulk large on Mr. McCarthy’s subcom- 
mittee. By February 4, Messrs. McCarthy, Jenner and 
Velde were reported to have agreed that the school 
probe would be left to the House committee. Yale’s 
“Bob” Taft, the Bay State’s “Joe” Martin and Colum- 
bia’s Dwight Eisenhower seemed not too happy about 
the whole business. 

Educators do not quite know what to do. Some 
figure they have “nothing to hide” and had better 
(ostensibly, at least) “welcome” the investigation. 
Others dread the prospect of people they regard as 
political elephants moving in on their academic china 
shops. The civil libertarians and extreme academic 
freedomites, of course, are alarmed. 

Why should a Federal group concern itself with 
any but the big national universities? One clear title 
would be the provisions in Federal tax laws encour- 
aging donations to educational institutions. There are 
also other titles. If certain professors there or else- 
where are reasonably suspected of being subversive, 
e. g., because of their writings, we would like to see 
them forced to invoke the protections of the Fifth 
Amendment. Beyond that, however, the idea of Con- 
gressmen deciding who is or who is not a “Communist 
thinker” isn’t very reassuring. 

As for more local institutions, the primary respon- 
sibility for ridding them of subversives rests with the 
States and municipalities which either support them 
or grant them tax exemption. If these agencies do 
nothing, then they have only themselves to blame for 
Federal intervention. It is hard to see any possible 
reason for putting up with Communist teachers in any 
of our schools. “Academic freedom” is a lame excuse 
for tolerating them. 

Our main concern is lest a clumsy attempt to root 
out Communist teachers should rally many anti- 
Communists to their side. This would be a windfall 
for the Communists. 
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Red satellites vs. religion 


A persistent propaganda theme of the Communists is 
that there is no religious persecution in the satellite 
countries. By their confiscations, imprisonments and 
restrictions of Church activity in education and the 
press, the “popular democracies” are only trying (they 
say) to apply the great wealth of the Church to the 
benefit of the masses, while depriving the reactionary 
higher clergy of their capacity to interfere in politics. 
Meanwhile, they assure us, the churches continue 
open and the ordinary priests and faithful are allowed 
full religious liberty. 

One of the most effective demolitions of this theme 
has just been published by the National Committee 
for a Free Europe in a factual account of what has 
actually happened in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, the Baltic countries and 
Albania. This study reveals the consistent pattern of 
religious persecution which forms the warp and woof 
of Communist policy in Eastern Europe today. The 
past seven years, concludes the report, have shown 
that compromise with the Communists on religious 
matters is possible, at best, for only a very short time. 
“The denouement and the final act,” it warns, “will 
be devoted to achieving absolute supremacy of Com- 
munist power and the eradication of all religious 
beliefs.” Lenin’s anti-religious doctrine remains intact. 
Not even the Nazis were able to carry on such a 
systematic program of de-Christianization. 

Pending its total abolition, however, religion can 
be used to destroy religion and even to serve the 
political purposes of the regimes. At the current stage 
of satellite integration, the Communist governments 
are far more concerned with creating a captive Church 
than with de-Christianizing the captive areas. A gen- 
eral policy of deliberate disruption of the Church's 
own organization, including the cutting off of contact 
with the Holy See, has long been under way. In this 
process even the salaries paid to the clergy are ad- 
ministered in such a way as to reward those ecclesi- 
astics who show themselves willing to go along with 
the Communists. Far from really wishing to “separate” 
Church and State, the civil power has made itself the 
actual arbiter of religious affairs. The Church has not 
been kept aloof from temporal issues, but dragged 
into them. The clergy have been forced to promote 
Communist political and economic programs. They 
have been used to support collectivization drives, in- 
dustrial speed-up campaigns and various love-the- 
USSR and hate-America programs. 

The report appears in the February issue of News 
from Behind the Iron Curtain, published by the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe (110 West 57th 
St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.). A careful analysis of this lengthy 
report will leave no doubt in the mind of a sincere 
reader whether or not there is religious persecution 
now going on behind the Iron Curtain. The very 
same policy is being followed in Yugoslavia under 
Marshal Tito. 
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Survey of the 
nation’s health 





Gordon George 





T were WAS A TIME when a man’s health, or 
lack of it, was pretty much his own business. But not 
any more. The American nation knows today that it 
has a big stake in the health of its citizens. It is eager 
to see that John Doe keeps in tiptop shape. Should he 
fall ill, the nation wants him back on his feet as soon 
as possible, and for this reason wants adequate medical 
and surgical care placed within his reach. 

Hot disputes center on government's role in securing 
these benefits for all, but there is no longer any debate 
about the ideal itself. President Eisenhower in a Los 
Angeles address, October 9, 1952, declared it “a sound 
investment in a sounder America to see to it that 
adequate medical care is made accessible and brought 
within the means of all our people.” The following day 
speaking in Salt Lake City he stated that it is “morally 
and economically wrong to ignore the health problems 
of those who cannot pay the cost of adequate medical 
care.” 

Why this growing consciousness of health as a na- 
tional asset? The answer seems to be that we are just 
beginning to realize what a big drain bad health is 
on our resources. For one thing, poor health means a 
heavier tax load on a smaller number of producers. The 
national health bill in 1949 ran into $11 billion and 
about 20 per cent of that bill was paid with money 
from the public treasury. Besides, poor health means 
that there are less goods produced on which to levy 
taxes. When workers are forced by illness to quit the 
job, or even when they remain at work in a state of 
greatly reduced efficiency, the entire economy loses in 
diminished production totals. The size of the loss to 
the worker, his employer and the whole community 
can be judged by this fact: on any given day of the 
year about 2.5 million workers are away from their jobs 
because they are ill. In wartime, when the efficiency 
of a vast productive machine is so essential, this could 
be a critical margin. 

Another reason for the nation’s vital interest in the 
health of its members concerns the fighting forces 
themselves. In face of the tremendous manpower 
reserves of the Communist-dominated countries, a high 
proportion of 4-F’s in this nation’s manpower pool 
could presage disaster. 

Just how close do we come to being a nation of 
4-F’sP What is the actual story on the health of the 
American people? A quick and simple answer would 
be that nobody knows exactly. Everybody knows that 
there are thousands upon thousands of Americans 
unable to get the medical care they need. But most 
statements about the number, duration and seriousness 


Fr. George, one of America’s contributing editors, 
here examines the “growing consciousness of health 
as a national asset” and the difficulty of discovering 
the exact extent of illnesses. Altogether apart from 
the question of government’s role in helping to place 
adequate health services within the reach of all, we 
need much better information than we now possess 
on the extent of sickness. 


of their various diseases and disabilities are little more 
than guesswork. 

The Magnuson report, officially titled Building 
America’s Health, which was drawn up by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, was 
submitted to Congress, January 9, 1953. It complained 
that “the information about illness is fragmentary and 
little of it is current” (Vol. I, p. 10). 

We get some idea of the nation’s health, however, 
from its death rates. Death is inevitable, of course, but 
the rise or fall in the number of premature deaths and 
the record of the various causes of death do give us 
some valuable information, and provide a fair index 
of health improvement. In the past half-century, for 
example, the death toll of the infectious diseases has 
dropped dramatically. The death rate for tuberculosis 
has dropped from 194 to 27 per 100,000 population. 
The rate for diphtheria has fallen from 40 to less than 
1; for influenza and pneumonia from 202 to 34. For 
all infectious diseases combined, the rate has dropped 
from 676 per 100,000 population in 1900 to 79 in 1949. 

The advance in science and medical skills has a lot 
to do with this remarkable story of progress. But so 
have sanitary control of environment, better nourish- 
ment and better working conditions, along with greater 
leisure for healthy recreation. Discovery of the sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics has recently further lowered the 
death rate. Largely owing to their use, appendicitis 
deaths have dropped from 12.7 to 2.3 per 100,000 
population in the short span from 1936 to 1949. 

For diseases and injuries that do not result in death, 
however, there is no accurate over-all tally. The inci- 
dence of certain communicable diseases like scarlet 
fever or diphtheria can be fairly well ascertained be- 
cause the law requires them to be reported to public 
authorities. But a thousand and one chronic illnesses 
and disabilities ranging all the way from the common 
cold to schizophrenia elude the statistician. Many 
chronic illnesses are obscure in origin and slow in 
development, gradually eating into the energy and 
efficiency of their victims, yet showing few external 
signs. 

Selective Service data have provided another index 
of the nation’s health. During World War II, many 
were shocked to learn that almost half of the young 
men called up for physical examination were rejected 
as unfit for military service. Some 16 million were 
examined. About 5 million were rejected outright. 
Another 1.5 million, though considered unfit, were 
inducted and rehabilitated by the armed services, 
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while an additional 1.5 million were later discharged 
for mental and physical defects they had brought into 
the services with them. 

These figures were given some prominence in a 
lengthy report on the nation’s health made to President 
Truman in 1948 by Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing. They are not, however, a very satis- 
factory index of national health. The physical examina- 
tion for prospective inductees was very exacting. 
Standards were high. Some were rejected, for example, 
because they were under sixty inches in height. Many 
others were turned down for defects which could have 
been remedied with relative ease. A good number of 
the rejectees were still quite fit for civilian 
productive employment. A Brookings Insti- 
tution study, The Issue of Compulsory 
Health Insurance, by George W. Bachman 
and Lewis Meriam, has concluded that the 
“so-called draft statistics . . . are unreliable 
as a measure of the health of the nation 
and cannot be used to show the extent of 
the medical needs of the country as a 
whole” (p. 68). 

For the Korean action, Selective Service 
has had to draw on a much smaller man- 
power pool than that available for World 
War II. Unrealistically high standards have 
had to be lowered. A recent study of draftees examined 
between July, 1950 and June, 1951 showed that 15 
per cent had been rejected for medical reasons only. 

This much can be said about draft statistics. While 
they do not add much to our exact knowledge of health 
conditions in the country, they do indicate that Amer- 
icans are not so healthy as might be expected, if we 
consider the remarkable progress of medicine and the 
high American standard of living. 

The Research Council for Economic Security re- 
cently began a very promising study of what it calls 
“the economic aspects of prolonged nonoccupational 
illness among employed persons.” By their definition, 
a “prolonged” illness is one in excess of four consecu- 
tive weeks. The first progress report, issued December 
12, 1952, covers the illness experience of more than 
39,000 employes. Data showed that there were 9 pro- 
longed illnesses per 1,000 employes for the first three 
months covered. That would mean 36 per 1,000 if the 
same rate extends through the year. Gerard Hirschfeld, 
the Research Council’s director, states: 


Our evaluation of prolonged illness in terms of 
its relationship to occupation, age, sex, income, 
medical facilities, employe benefit plans, type of 
industry, size of establishment and geographic 
location will help provide us with a body of in- 
formation not now available. It should prove of 
interest and value to medical, educational, govern- 
ment, management, labor, insurance, hospital and 
other community groups. 


The progress report was not aimed at giving definitive 
data. Rather it attempted to show what kind of in- 
formation the completed report will ultimately make 
available. Thus, for example, an analysis of 334 com- 
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pletely documented cases of illness of more than four 
weeks, among the 39,000 employes, revealed that the 
largest percentage of cases were diseases of the di- 
gestive system. Next in frequency were diseases of the 
respiratory system, fractures, neoplasms (malignant 
and benign), arthritis and rheumatism. These disease 
groups accounted for over 60 per cent of the 334 cases 
of prolonged illness. It would be very risky to 
generalize from the results of such a relatively small 
sample. When completed, the study will cover the 
experiences of 400,000 employes, or 1 per cent of all 
private nonagricultural employment. That is a fairly 
generous sample, and the prospects are very good that 
the survey will provide valuable data, which 
insurance groups and industrial firms will 
be able to use to good advantage. 

Segmental studies of this type are easier 
to handle than the all-inclusive type at- 
tempted by the U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1935, under the name of the National 
Health Survey. The Research Council’s pro- 
ject, by limiting itself to the illness ex- 
= periences of industrial workers, becomes 

> manageable. The project deserves all the 

support it can get. Similar studies in other 

areas—in schools, for instance, or among 

agricultural workers—could be made. By 
putting together the findings of such partial studies 
we can get an over-all picture of the state of the 
nation’s health. More accurate knowledge than we 
have now is essential if we are to plan intelligently to 
pay for the kind of medical care which would really 
meet the health needs of the nation. 

No ideological differences need stand in the way of 
gathering such information. Whatever our differing 
views on “state medicine” or free enterprise, all of us 
should feel able to give support to one recommenda- 
tion, at least, of the Magnuson report. The recom- 
mendation, which follows an examination of current 
information sources on the nations health needs, states 
that 


the Federal Government develop adequate meth- 
ods to measure morbidity in the general popula- 
tion, and apply these methods on a periodic basis 
to assure better current information on the health 
status of our people. 


No one can reasonably argue that government aid 
in the regular compiling and publishing of health in- 
formation statistics would be an “invasion” of private 
medicine or an interference with the free practice 
of medicine. One could as reasonably accuse the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics of interfering with the 
freedom of the American economy, for example, by 
compiling and publishing its monthly Consumers’ Price 
Index. 

We need more exact health information. Until we 
get it, the great debate over our hospital, clinic, doctor 
and nurse shortages, over the costs of adequate medi- 
cal care and the means by which they can be made 
more manageable for all will remain up in the air. 
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Asia’s potential 
third force 





Vincent S. Kearney 





Ar THE CLOSE of a series of conferences in Ran- 
goon last month, the Asian Socialists penned their 
signatures to a resolution of great significance to the 
Western world. Pledging themselves “to defend democ- 
racy against all threats, internal as well as external,” 
representatives from practically every country on the 
vast continent rejected international communism as 
the solution to their economic, social and political 
problems. They went further still. They cast into the 
discard, if only on paper, the neutralist attitude in the 
cold war one has come to associate with many Asiatics 
of political influence: 
The independent position of the Asian coun- 
tries and their freedom of movement with regard 
to world peace do not mean a neutralism 


or a policy of sacrificing the liberty of other 
peoples or nations to one’s own selfish interests. 


No one, except those who obstinately refuse to appre- 
ciate the import of the upheaval in postwar Asia, 
would deny these peoples their “freedom of movement” 
in the cold war. The Asian Socialists, however, have 
gone to the other extreme of placing unreasonable 
limits on the extent to which a non-neutral Asia, 
unalterably opposed to communism, would cooperate 
with the West in fighting what is clearly a common 
menace. 

The Socialists did this by calling for the develop- 
ment, in theory and practice, of a “third force” to 
combat the “capitalism, imperialism and colonialism” 
of the West as well as the Communist threat. Though 
willing to join in the anti-Communist struggle, they 
spurned the idea of setting up a mutual-security 
system, thus leaving up in the air the question of who 
is to protect their developing third force while a 
rampant communism pursues its stated military objec- 
tives in Asia. 


PoLiTICAL UNREALISM 


In view of the obvious military danger to every 
nation in Asia, the Socialists’ position, for all practical 
purposes, differs little from the position of India, the 
most articulate exponent of neutralism. A recent ex- 
change of letters in the New York Times between J. J. 
Singh, president of the India League of America, and 
Tran Van Kha, Vietnamese Ambassador to the United 
States, points up how unrealistic is this particular 
brand of third-force philosophy when applied to a 
concrete case. 

Sharply critical of the French “stooges” governing 
Indo-China, Mr. Singh contended that only “freedom” 
from French interference would solve the Indo-China 


On Jan. 15 the Asian Socialists concluded a series 
of conferences in Burma. Rejecting neutralism, they 
put such limits on partisanship as to render Asiatic 
cooperation in the cold war doubtfully effective. 
Fr. Kearney, associate editor of America, here dis- 
cusses the conditions under which an Asiatic “third 
force,” such as was called for by the Socialists, would 
be of help in combating the common menace. 


problem, just as freedom from colonial interference has 
provided the answer to Communist imperialism in 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia. These 
countries, he added, “have no intention of being dic- 
tated to by world communism,” thus losing their 
newly won sovereignty. The presumption is that 
neither would Indo-China succumb, if the country 
were free to fight on independently of the French. 

As the Vietnamese Ambassador was quick to point 
out in his reply to Mr. Singh, the latter’s criticism 
failed to consider that if French Union troops were 
to withdraw from Indo-China, the country would face 
the same fate as South Korea were the UN troops to 
leave the little republic to its own resources. Further- 
more, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Indonesia are not 
exposed by a common, easily accessible frontier with 
China, nor have they had to fight actual Communist 
aggression while struggling for their independence. 
These countries will be next on the Kremlin timetable, 
we may be sure, if the West’s military effort fails in 
Korea and Indo-China. The bloody wars there prove 
that without Western military support no Asiatic 
country is safe in the face of actual Communist 
aggression. 


Reb Force vs. THrrp FORCE 


The proponents of the third-force theory seem 
incapable of understanding that communism is an 
ideology backed up by an armed force spoiling for 
action at the first opportunity. In his recent book Asia 
and the Democratic Revolution (International Litera- 
ture Printing Co., Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo; 2483p. $2.50) 
Richard L-G. Deverall struck at the heart of Asia’s 
problem: 


Communism is an aggressive military ideology. 
It has an intensive and pervasive propaganda 
which spreads the ideology to prepare the way for 
penetration of its military force and ultimate 
armed victory. The military force of communism 
must be met with the military force of the demo- 
cratic and non-Communist Powers. 


For the newly independent nations of Asia, the battle 
is only half won. It will be fully won only when the 
combined military strength of the non-Communist 
world is capable of defeating communism on the bat- 
tlefield, as well as on the ideological plane. Ultimately, 
that victory requires the formation of a mutual-security 
system involving the cooperation of all nations men- 
aced by Communist aggression. It is only under these 
conditions that a third force in Asia makes any sense 
at all. 
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If the West has failed to convince the majority of 
Asiatics that their best interests lie in the closest pos- 
sible alliance with the European Powers, it has only 
itself to blame. Too often in recent years we have, 
for reasons of self-interest, backed the colonial Powers 
of Europe against these people of Asia, who repre- 
sent over one-half the world’s population. Small won- 
der then that the Asian critics of the West fail to re- 
gard France’s belated acquiescence to Indo-Chinese 
aspirations for independence as proof of her whole- 
hearted interest in that country’s welfare, or that the 
Asian Socialists should hesitate to link their countries 
militarily with the West. 

In the meantime, Soviet Russia makes the most of 
Western shortsightedness. Communist stock has risen 
to a new high in the Middle East, a key Asiatic area. 
At the first annual conference of the American Friends 
of the Middle East in New York on January 29-30, 
Farid Zein ed Din, Syrian Ambassador to the United 
States, remarked that the Soviet Union’s attitude on 
Palestine, Morocco and Tunisia “and other issues of 
colonialism” has been ten times more effective in sway- 
ing Asiatic opinion than all the work of the U. S. in- 
formation services in the Middle East. By uncom- 
promisingly calling for social and economic reform, 
while the United States tried to play both ends against 
the middle (e. g., during the recent UN discussions on 
the Moroccan and Tunisian problems), Russia has 
favorably impressed even Middle Eastern intellectuals 
unalterably opposed to communism. 


TASK OF THE WEST 


Yet Asia is not without its spokesmen for the West. 
The keenly perceptive Charles Malik, Lebanese dele- 
gate to the UN, is one of the strongest. Yet even he 
does not shrink from offering scathing, but valid, 
criticism of Western states. As he recently pointed out 
in a survey volume on the Middle East, The Near East 
and the Great Powers: 


Everything depends on the strength of the West, 
particularly intellectual and spiritual strength. Do 
you know why there are problems in the Middle 
East? Because the West is not sure of itself. When 
the West comes back to its highest and rediscovers 
and reaffirms its best, our problems will be solved, 
and not ours alone. To that end three things are 
needful: boldness, understanding and love. To 
that end the Near East must be made to feel that 
it belongs. 

What Mr. Malik says of the Middle East is applicable 
to all of Asia. Asia must be made to feel that it belongs. 
It is “politically and morally bad,” he added, if the 
East is led to believe that it is being used for the pro- 
tection of the West. That is the existing impression in 
Asia. 

Asia has a vast reservoir of manpower which could 
certainly be trained to play its part in the service of 
world peace. Japan has 8.9 million potential fighting 
men upon whom to draw; South Korea, 1.9 million; 
Formosa, 700,000 in addition to the 500,000 in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army; Indo-China, 2.7 million (it is signifi- 
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cant that after seven years of fighting France has been 
able to enlist but 10 per cent of these); Thailand, 1.9 
million; Malaya, 625,000. Mr. Malik is of the opinion 
that this force would be in existence today and on our 
side were it not for thirty years of “myopic vision” on 
the part of the colonial Powers. 

The basic problem in aligning a potential Asiatic 
third force on the side of the West is one of approach. 
Far too many Orientals are convinced that Westerners 
are incapable of cooperating with them on a basis of 
political, economic and social equality. Fear of a dom- 
ineering West alienates them. Meanwhile Communist 
propaganda concentrates on keeping this fear alive 
and whipping it up. They shout that there will never 
be an “Asia for the Asiatics” until every trace of West- 
ern influence has been driven out, leaving, of course, 
“Asia for the Russians.” 

The initial task, therefore, is to make such influential 
forces as the Asian Socialists realize how the threat, 
which they apparently recognize, can best be met. No 
strong countries with vigorous, loyal national armies 
have ever fallen before either the external or the in- 
ternal menace of communism. Such armies will need 
the support of U. S. bombers, fighter planes and war- 
ships manning Pacific bases, as well as U. S. training, 
equipment and supply. In other words, a mutual- 
security system, on a basis of equality for all con- 
cerned, is mandatory. Without it an Asiatic third force 
is meaningless as long as a militant communism stalks 
the world. 





FEATURE “xX” 














Mr. Beckman, a resident of 
Norwood, Ohio, offers some 
sobering figures about the 
comparative circulations of 
Catholic and secular pa- 
pers. Far from being dis- 
couraged, he regards them 
as a call to action. 
































FEBRUARY is Catholic Press month—a time when 
Catholic editors take stock of their product. They total 
up circulation figures, print important statements about 
the necessity of the Catholic press and congratulate 
themselves—and with reason—for the fine job they are 
doing. 

However, a glance at a few important statistics 
might startle some of the editors, as well as many other 
interested persons. 

According to a recent news item the population of 
the United States, including armed forces overseas, has 
grown to 157.5 million. The “practical” Catholic popu- 
lation is estimated at about 30 million, somewhat 
under one-fifth of the general population. 
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MARKET PLACE FOR 


——LENTEN BOOK BUYING=— 


BOSTON 
PIUS Xi BOOK SHOP 


45 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 





CHICAGO 


ST. BENET 


library and bookshop 


506 S. WABASH AVE. 
Phone Harrison 7-7039 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





CINCINNATI 


Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc 


436 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone: MAin 2678 





COLUMBUS 


Cathedral Bookshop 
and 
Catholic Information Center 
205 EAST BROAD STREET 
(Opposite Cathedral Square) 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





DETROIT 


The following Catholic Book stores 
will supply the Lenten reading you 
want. Visit, write or phone the Cath- 
olic Book store nearest you for the 
fastest, most efficient service when 
you want 


BOOKS e BIBLES 
PRAYER BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 
RELIGIOUS ART 




















E. J. McDEVITT COMPANY 


Catholic Books 
Woodward 5-7666 
1230 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


INDIANAPOLIS 





Krieg Bros. 
CATHOLIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


249 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Phone Lincoln 2173 


LOS ANGELES 





».f Horan & bo. 


Downtown: 120 West 2nd St. 
MAdison 6-6701 


Vermont: 5165 So. Verment Ave. 
THornwall 7334 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 





MANCHESTER 


The BOOK BAZAAR 


A. T. Broderick 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT IS HERE AT 
410 Chestnut St. 
Manchester, N, H. Tel. 2-3991 





NEWARK 


Skelly 


Religious Gifts | Catholic Books 
57 HALSEY STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishers and Booksellers 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8 





NEW YORK 


R. T. O’Keeffe 


Religious Articles 


2134 Westchester Avenue 
Bronx 61, New York 
Telephone TAlmadge 9-9724 


All Catholic Books 





ST. LOUIS 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15 AND 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ST. PAUL 





THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-417 SIBLEY STREET 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


SYRACUSE 


O’SHEAarruicious cirts 


454 South Salina Street 
Syracuse, New York 





Largest and most complete Catholic 
Gift Shop in Central New York State 


TROY 





WM. B. O’>CONNOR 


Church Ornaments @ Vestments 
Chalices @ Statues @ Candelabra 
Prayer Books and Religious Articles 


71 FOURTH STREET TROY, N. Y. 


TUCSON 


Ave Maria Shop 


Prop's—Geo. E. & Betty C. Granzow 


20 WEST BROADWAY 
3-3822 TUCSON, ARIZONA 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


w. J. GALLERY & co. 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 
CATHOLIC BOOKS 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


WESTMINSTER 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

® 


Washington Branch: 
3428 NINTH STREET, N.E. 


WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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At least 55 secular magazines (not counting lodge 
publications ) have a circulation over 500,000. Exactly 
two Catholic magazines, Extension and Catholic 
Digest, have a circulation of more than half a million. 

The total monthly circulation of these 55 secular 
magazines is 152,260,230 copies against Extension and 
Catholic Digest’s monthly total of 1,085,100 copies. 
This means that for every copy of Extension and Catho- 
lic Digest, 140 copies of Life, Esquire, True Story, 
etc. reach the public. 

Reader's Digest has a national circulation of 9.5 
million. Catholic Digest, according to the 1952 Catho- 
lic Press Directory, prints just over half a million 
copies each month, or a ratio of 1 to 19. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post has a monthly circulation of 17,429,507 as 
compared to Extension’s 563,349, or a 31-to-1 ratio. 
Time has a weekly circulation of 1,559,807 to 34,396 
for AMeEricA, our Catholic opinion weekly, or a 45-to-1 
ratio. 

These figures, showing the great volume of secular 
publications in comparison to Catholic magazines, are 
tremendously important, in view of two facts: 1) that 
the secular press often falls short of truth and is often 
harmful to good morals, and 2) that the Catholic 
press is a powerful force for good. 

A mere glance at many secular magazines is proof 
enough that they are often harmful to their readers. 
To be sure, a fair percentage of secular magazines are 
media of good entertainment and education. Catho- 
lic writers would hardly edit Popular Mechanics, 
Sports Afield and similar magazines any differently 
from their present editors. 

A second large group including Life, Time, Reader's 
Digest, Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc., are 
good for the most part, but every once in a while 
articles favoring birth control or euthanasia, or ridi- 
culing “Catholic censorship,” creep into their pages. 
Half-dressed and many-times married movie stars are 
too often featured on their cover pages and in their 
articles. 

Another class of publications includes such high- 
circulation magazines as True Story, True Confessions, 
Modern Romances and Real Romances. The stories in 
these magazines deal almost exclusively with intimate 
marriage and sex problems. A few titles from recent 
issues include: “Sex Was Her Weapon . . . and She 
Didn't Spare the Ammunition,” “Date With Desire,” 
“A Stranger for a Husband,” “What My Kiss Told 
Them,” “He Thought I was Easy,” and “That Sexy 
Look.” These magazines, at ten and fifteen cents a 
copy, reach 30 to 50 million readers a month. 

That the Catholic press is a tremendous power for 
good is an evident fact. “I would pawn my ring and 
pectoral cross to help a Catholic newspaper,” said 
Blessed Pius X many years ago. “The Catholic press 
is my voice” were the words of Pope Pius XI, and 
our own Pope Pius XII said some time ago: “In the 
shoreless, storm-harrowed ocean of the press of the 
world and its various philosophies of life, the Catholic 
press should stand as a seer and a prophet.” 
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The Communists cannot tolerate the Catholic press. 
A few months ago in Yugoslavia they stamped out the 
last Catholic periodical. 

In the “letters to the editor” columns of many Catho- 
lic magazines the value of the press is emphasized. 
Missionaries in our own Southland and abroad con- 
stantly beg for new and used copies of Catholic maga- 
zines. “The United States sends us so much bad 
literature,” a man wrote from the Philippine Islands to 
a Catholic editor, “won’t you please see that we get 
some Catholic magazines to counteract it?” 

The faith of Catholics is strengthened by good 
articles, question-box features and fiction in Catholic 
publications. Vocations are won by the Catholic press 
and countless converts are led into the Church by 
means of Catholic literature. 

Recently a soldier in Korea read some Catholic 
magazines lying around his tent. “I will soon become 
a member of the Church,” he wrote a short time later, 
and added: “If Catholic magazines would supplant 
the popular magazines in the homes, this world would 
be in much better shape.” 

This soldier’s letter touches the heart of an important 
problem. Americans as individuals and as a nation are 
definitely hurt by the indifferent and immoral literature 
flooding the newsstands. Juvenile delinquency, paren- 
tal neglect, sex offenses, and disregard for the moral 
law in matters of divorce, birth control and everyday 
honesty are, to some extent at least, the fruits of bad 
literature. 

In many cities, interested citizens conduct drives 
against immoral literature on the newsstands. A 
House of Representatives Select Committee recently 
made an investigation of the traffic in such literature 
(see “Buck-passing among the bookmen,” Am. 2/7). 

But positive constructive action must also be taken. 
Anything that can be done to boost the circulations of 
Catholic publications will be a wonderful step in the 
right direction. Many persons have acquired the habit 
of giving Catholic magazine subscriptions as wedding, 
Christmas and birthday gifts. Many families substitute 
Catholic subscriptions for secular subscriptions wher- 
ever possible in their own homes. 

In some parishes, Catholic press exhibits and sub- 
scription campaigns are annual features during Febru- 
ary (Catholic Press Month), or just before Christmas. 
In many parishes, the Boy Scouts and similar organiza- 
tions sell Catholic magazines after all the Sunday 
Masses. 

Other groups zealously collect old magazines to 
remail to missionaries or to distribute in hospitals, 
jails, etc. Frank Estis, Chicago layman, heads a group 
which has helped to make several thousand converts 
in this way. In 1951 the total was 432, according to 
Columbia for January (p. 7). 

There is only one answer to the problem of bad 
literature, so abundant in America today. It must be 
replaced with good. The task is tremendous, and 
there’s no time like the present to begin it. 

JosepH F. BECKMAN JR. 
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Lenten reading 
and holiness 





Harold C. Gardiner 





The ultimate goal and purpose of Lent is not peniten- 
tial. To be sure, Lent means or connotes penance. It 
entails a certain amount of abstaining from food and 
drink. It suggests some curtailment of other normal 
pleasures. Its vestments and liturgy are keyed to the 
tone and color of sorrow and compunction. But the 
fruit of all the Lenten observances is not the spirit 
and practice of abnegation in itself. Such spirit and 
practice are but means to an end, and the end is a 
deepening spirit of union with Christ in His passion 
and death, of union with Him in the period of His 
earthly life when He, the source of all holiness, 
merited superabundantly the graces which would 
sanctify the Church, His mystical body, and us, its 
members. The ultimate goal and purpose of Lent is 
not precisely penitence but holiness. 

Christ poured out that holiness and continues to 
pour it out most strikingly, of course, upon His saints. 
Yet every grace given to them is but a reminder and 
a seal of the common holiness that is the actual 
possession of the Church. In his magnificent work 
The Theology of the Mystical Body, Rev. Emile 
Mersch, S.J. has a striking passage that elucidates 
this point: 

What makes the saints heroes? This has to be 
understood, and we would miss their meaning 
were we to pay homage to them by turning aside 
from the masses of their fellow men. The saints 
manifest what the people are, and point out the 
treasures of holiness found among them, some- 
what as miracles, according to St. Augustine, have 
the purpose of drawing attention to the marvels 
that daily occur throughout the world, but that 
become commonplace because of their very fre- 
quency... 

The saints repeat this lesson often. Their hu- 
mility, their occasional deficiencies, a certain lack 
of achievement, even the perfections that are 
found in them but received from others, bring the 
truth home to us. They are saints because of the 
environment in which they live and because of 
Christ, from whom everything comes to them and 
who continues to live on in the whole Church. 
Their holiness was rooted in the common soil 
before it became their own. Therefore it bears 
witness to the Catholic holiness of the Church 
and not, properly speaking, to their own sanctity. 


Now it is precisely this “common-property” aspect of 
holiness in the Church—or, in other words, the social 
aspect of individual holiness—that might very well be 
the aspect of our Catholic life we would best try to 
deepen this Lent by means of some serious reading. 
The following reading list, compiled and annotated 
this year for the Religious Publishers Group by Clare 





LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











Boothe Luce, presents the opportunity of pointing out 
how the holiness of Christ, which flowered most mar- 
velously in the saints, is our holiness, too, and the 
leaven quietly, endlessly working for the reformation 
of society. 

Four of the books deal with the source of all the 
Church’s holiness, our Lord. They are Ricciotti’s Life 
of Christ, Sheed’s Book of the Saviour, Little’s Christ 
Unconquered and Trese’s Many Are One. Another 
(Bishop Sheen’s The World's First Love), is a beautiful 
study of our Lady, who drank most intimately and 
deeply from the source. Seven of the books deal with 
the saints or saintly ones whose “holiness was rooted 
in the common soil.” They are St. Francis Xavier, 
Saints for Now, The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, 
Margaret of Metola, St. Benedict Joseph Labre, 
Quartet in Heaven and Our Lady's Fool. The rest of 
the list is made up of books that show, in one way or 
another, how the holiness that comes from Christ and 
is radiant in the saints casts its glow over all aspects of 
life. In this corner of the field the books range all the 
way from the serious and scholarly treatment in Dom 
Aelred Graham’s Catholicism and the World Today to 
the broad humor and whimsy of Guareschi’s Don 
Camillo and His Flock, from the more technical book 
like Psychiatry and Catholicism to the moving and 
poignant study of the effect of the war on youth in 
A Chance to Live. It might be good to remark that 
Mrs. Luce’s symposium, Saints for Now, was put on 
the list not by Mrs. Luce but by a vote of the com- 
mittee. 

There is an imperative need these days, when the 
great problems that face the Church are precisely 
social problems—the reformation of society according 
to the mind of Christ—for each individual to realize 
that his personal efforts to attain holiness are not 
merely personal, but of their very nature social and 
apostolic. To put it in Father Mersch’s words, “each 
man’s holiness is interior to each, yet is connected in 
solidarity with the holiness of all.” In a far deeper 
sense than John Donne realized when he wrote that 
“no man is an island” is it true that no saint, even one 
of the humble saints of everyday life, is isolated in his 
holiness. 

May our Lenten reading briag us to see more 
clearly and practice more fervently the “common holi- 
ness” that is Christ’s, the saints’ and ours. 
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A Catholic reading list for Lent 


St. FRANcis XAVIER 
By James Brodrick, S.J. 

An authoritative and scholarly biography 
of the great saint of the Indies which 
nevertheless sacrifices nothing to read- 
ability and sustained interest. Father 
Brodrick is widely known as an expert 
on the history of the Jesuit order, and this 
book will rank among his chief accom- 
plishments. 

Wicklow $5 


One Sky to SHARE 
By R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 

French and American journals of the 
author; the French journals recount his 
experiences as a chaplain to the French 
resistance; the American, his reactions to 
American life, both cultural and political. 
Kenedy $3 


SaAINts For Now 
Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 

Whittaker Chambers, Evelyn Waugh, 
Paul Gallico, Rebecca West, Bruce Mar- 
shall, Karl Stern and many others writing 
on the saint each considers most impor- 
tant for people today. Illustrations by 
Thomas Merton, Salvador Dali and 
several others. 

Sheed & Ward $3.50 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HuNTED 
PRIEST 
By John Gerard, S.J. Translated by 
Philip Caraman, S.J. 
The breathtaking story of a priest in 
Elizabethan England, who endured tor- 
ture and the constant risk of discovery 
in order to minister to the faithful. Trans- 
lated from the original Latin into idio- 
matic and gripping English. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy $3.50 


Tue Boox oF THE SAVIOUR 

Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
The whole of Christ’s life on earth and 
in the Church, illuminated by such 
authors as Ronald Knox, Belloc, Chester- 
ton, Caryll Houselander and Walter Far- 
rell, O.P., with a connecting narrative by 
F. J. Sheed. 
Sheed & Ward $4 


THe Wor.p’s First Love 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 

This book is really a love-song to the 
Mother of God. Reverently, Bishop Sheen 
dwells on her attributes, her life and her 
example, ending with a prediction of 
the part she will play in bringing Russia 
to Christ. 

McGraw-Hill $3.50 


MARGARET OF METOLA 
By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
The incredible story of a fourteenth- 


century Dominican tertiary who, born of 
noble parents, but blind and crippled, 
was abandoned and left to make her own 
way in life. How she overcame persecu- 
tion, hatred and every manner of mis- 
fortune until at her death she was hailed 
by the people as a saint, makes absorbing 
reading. 

Kenedy $2.50 


St. BENEpicr JosEpH LABRE 
By Agnes de la Gorce 

A biography of the French beggar-saint 
which succeeds in showing how his inner 
joy and beauty of soul triumphed over 
the unbelievably sordid exterior circum- 
stances of his life. 

Sheed & Ward $3 





A CHANCE TO LIVE 

By John Patrick Carroll-Abbing 
The inspiring story of Msgr. Carroll- 
Abbing’s work with the war orphans of 
Italy, for whom he built not only homes, 
but new lives. 
Longmans, Green $3 


Don CaAMILLo AND His Fiocx 
By Giovanni Guareschi 

The sequel to The Little World of Don 
Camillo finds Peppone, the Communist 
mayor, and Don Camillo, the pugnacious 
parish priest, still waging guerilla warfare 
against each other while Christ looks on 
from his crucifix, sometimes sympa- 
thetic with his priest, but sometimes not. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy $3 


Lire oF Crist 

By Giuseppe Ricciotti 
A popular, shortened edition of the 740- 
page original, this life of Christ is simple 
and straightforward, yet enriched by the 
outstanding scholarship of the author. 
Bruce $3.50 


No Secret 1s SAFE 

By Mark Tennien, M.M. 
This day-to-day account of Father Ten- 
nien’s experience in China opens one’s 
eyes to the ruthless methods employed 
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by Communists when they have gained 
control of a country. 
Farrar, Straus & Young $3.50 


MANy ARE ONE 
By Leo J. Trese 

A translation of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body into concrete terms of every- 
day life. Over and over Father Trese 
emphasizes that we are our brother's 
keeper. 

Fides $2.50 


CATHOLICISM AND THE WorLD TopAy 
By Dom Aelred Graham 

The author presents the solutions offered 
by Catholicism to today’s problems, with 
special emphasis on the teaching author- 
ity of the Church and on communism as 
one of the more disturbing symptoms of 
present unrest. 

McKay $3 


THe WHITE PARADISE 

By Peter van der Meer de Walcheren 
The Carthusian life of silence and prayer 
seen as a fortress defending the heedless 
world from the powers of evil. The au- 
thor describes the daily life of the monks 
with great insight and understanding. 
McKay $2 


PsYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM 
By Rev. James H. VanderVeldt, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., and Robert P. Oden- 
wald, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
There has been great need of a book 
which would bring the valid findings of 
psychiatry into harmony with Christian 
ethics, and here the authors have admir- 
ably accomplished the task. 
McGraw-Hill $6 


THE AMERICAN APOSTOLATE 

Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
Eighteen essays describing some of the 
present activities of the Catholic Church 
in America. Included are discussions of 
the work of Friendship House, the Cath- 
olic Worker, the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists and many others. 
Newman $4.25 


Our Lapy’s Foo. 
By Maria Winowska 

The inspiring story of Father Maximilian 
Kolbe, O.F.M., Conv., whose life was 
dedicated to Our Lady and who died in 
a concentration camp as a replacement 
for a man condemned to death. 
Newman $3 


QuaRTET IN HEAVEN 

By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
A study of four holy women: Catherine 
of Genoa, mystic and practical woman 
of affairs; Cornelia Connelly, the least 
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likely foundress any religious order ever 
had; Rose of Lima, admired of all Peru, 
yet a trial to her mother; and Therese of 
Lisieux, whose shower of roses has never 
ceased to fall. 

Harper $3.50 


Just For ToDAy 

By Father James Keller 
Inspirational stories for every day of the 
year in the tradition of Three Minutes a 
Day and One Moment Please, selected 
by the founder of the Christophers. 
Doubleday $2 


KAREN 
By Marie Killilea 

The beautifully-written story of a Cath- 
olic family’s struggle against all odds to 
bring as much of normal living as pos- 
sible to their little girl, born with cerebral 
palsy, and to all other children similarly 
affected. 

Prentice-Hall $2.95 


THe SINGLE WOMAN 

By John Laurence 
A practical discussion of the problems 
which face the unmarried woman in to- 
day’s world. With insight and humor 
Father Laurence brings into the open 
many of the specters which haunt the 
“reluctant virgin.” 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce $3.50 
Little Brown 


Curist UNCONQUERED 

By Arthur Little 
An epic poem dealing with the passion 
and death of Christ, marked with beauty 
of phrase and majestic breadth. Illus- 
trated by Fritz Kredel. 
Prentice-Hall $4.50 


Tue CaTHoitic Way 
By Theodore Maynard 

The total picture of Catholicism, as a 
divinely instituted Church and in its 
social implications for the individual 
Catholic. A suitable book for the Cath- 
olic wishing to know more of his faith, 
or for the inquirer who wonders what 
it is that constitutes the “Catholic way.” 
Appleton-Century-Crofts $3.50 


THESE ARE Your SONS 

By Timothy J. Mulvey 
Father Mulvey translates the cold facts 
of war into heart-warming stories of your 
sons, brothers and husbands as they are 
found on the Korean front. 
McGraw-Hill $3.75 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 
By James M. O'Neill 

In a scholarly reply to American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, Mr. O’Neill exam- 
ines the history of the Catholic Church 
in America and analyzes Paul Blanshard’s 
book. 

Harper $3.50 





Best account yet 





OUT OF RED CHINA 





By Liu Shaw Tong. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce—Little, Brown. 269p. $4 


Bamboo has a way of cracking as it 
ages; and the bamboo that is in the 
curtain drawn over China follows the 
pattern. Through last year’s rifts—the 
books of foreigners who had been im- 
prisoned first and evicted later—we 
learned something of what was taking 
place in Communist-conquered China. 
Now another cleft—made by Mr. Liu 
Shaw Tong in his Out of Red China— 
has sharply focused and defined the 
picture from another angle. Now we 
know, as Mr. Liu tells us, that “the 
worst damage” done by the Commun- 
ists “was that done to the minds and 
hearts of a whole nation”; for Com- 
munist power, working on the Chinese 
people, “sucks humanity out of their 
insides to leave an empty shell that 
looks human but is not.” 

Mr. Liu was one of those out of 
whom the Communists tried to suck 
such humanity. A “liberal” student at 
the Peking University under National- 
ist rule, he joined the Communists 
after the “take-over” in order io live. 
Like a good many in China, especially 
the youth, who had done the same 
thing for the same reason, he was soon 


disiliusioned, though he managed to 
retain his sanity while “increasing” the 
“life-experience” which he records. 
Desiring to get away from the Com- 
munist organization, he discovered 
that once in the revolution, he was 
in for good. After an autobiograph- 
ical “brain-washing” and a period of 
study and formation, he was sent to 
Wuhan as a new comrade with the 
Southbound Working Group. For a 
while he acted as a correspondent of 
the New China News Agency, but his 
ability and culture finally brought him 
to the Ministry of Propaganda in Wu- 
han, where in his position as a minor 
official he saw Chinese communism 
from the inside and from the top 
through the eyes of a Communist. 
In the ministry Mr. Liu learned 
what love and marriage meant to the 
organization and the revolution. He 
learned that to believe in religion was 
a crime against the people; that the 
rulers of Red China forced the mem- 
bers of the organization to pay un- 
conditional respect to the Russians in 
their midst; that the revolution and 
the “liberation of the people” were not 
spontaneous things, looked upon en- 
thusiastically by the people. And he 
found that while “the cruel revolution 
accomplished nothing but to kill the 
few things which make existence 
worth while,” “yet “the terrible mach- 
ine” had created in some comrades a 


“concealed hatred for the organiza- 
tion .. . which might very well de- 
velop into a strength which would 
be uncontrollable.” 

When two military passes fell into 
his hands—passes that were better 
than identity papers for traveling on 
the Chinese mainland—Comrade Liu 
headed for Canton while his bosses 
were looking for him in Peking, and 
thus got out of Red China to Hong- 
kong. 

Mr. Liu’s book is, in my opinion, 
the most informative that has been 
written to date about Red China. It 
is especially valuable in that it gives 
us a picture of Communist China 
through the eyes of a Communist; and 
in this particular it is the first of its 
kind. I can testify to its truth, for 
during my own two years under the 
Communist Government, I saw what 
Mr. Liu speaks of. 

Particularly informative is that sec- 
tion of the book in which we are 
told that the autobiographical phase 
of the “brain-washing” process is used 
not only to convert the old reactionary 
into the new comrade, but also to dis- 
cover the enemies of the Communists. 
We are indeed indebted to Mr. Liu 
for showing us the strict and unyield- 
ing discipline of the Communist or- 
ganization; for pointing out to us 
that the revolution is not welcomed by 
the common people of China but that 
there is a potential force existing there 
for the overthrow of the Communist 
Government. 

Out of Red China is a “must” for 
anyone who sincerely desires to know 
the truth about Red China. I recom- 
mend it strongly to the reading public 
but particularly to our President, our 
Senators and Congressmen, to the 
Voice of America, to our Psychological 
Warfare Team; to all who are per- 
plexed by and who are desirous of 
solving the situation in Asia. The 
translation by Jack Chia and Henry 
Walter is excellently done. 

Artuur F. Dempsey 


Nervous democracy-worship 
EDUCATION AND LIBERTY 








By James Bryant Conant. Harvard 
University Press. 168p. $3 


Education and Liberty is a slender 
volume containing three lectures de- 
livered at the University of Virginia, 
to which rather copious notes have 
been added. Dr. Conant has drawn a 
contrast between secondary and col- 
lege education as they have developed 
during the past half-century in the 
United States on the one hand and 
in England, Scotland, Australia and 
New Zealand on the other. So much 
territory cannot be covered in eighty- 
seven pages (the number of pages 
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in the lectures themselves apart from 
the notes) without giving the impres- 
sion of superficiality; and the introduc- 
tion of numerous tables to counteract 
this impression does not make for 
graceful presentation. 

Dr. Conant is strongly convinced 
that our system of secondary educa- 
tion is superior to that of other coun- 
tries. He has two central theses: that 
the comprehensive or undifferentiated 
high school is essential for equality of 
educational opportunity; and that the 
public comprehensive high school is 
essential for the preservation of dem- 
ocratic unity. Both propositions can 
be challenged, the first on educational, 
the second on political and philosoph- 
ical grounds. 


Conant demands little of the high 
school, even as far as future leaders 
are concerned; he looks to the college 
to educate the talented. 

How are we to keep higher educa- 
tion from becoming “comprehensive” 
and “undifferentiated” as the demand 
for college education grows? Dr. Con- 
ant’s solution is to hold existing col- 
leges to their present enrolments and, 
as the student population doubles, to 
place those of lower ability in local 
two-year colleges. Then the traditional 
colleges will receive superior students 
and should give a stiff intellectual 
training. 

The reconciliation of numbers and 
quality in schooling is a problem that 
will bedevil us for decades. Dr. Con- 


be as unimpressed by his praise of 
the National Education Association’s 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Public 
Schools as Dr. Conant would be by 
some Soviet ballyhoo about the 
democracy of the people’s schools. 
Cuar.es F. Donovan 


Idealism or monism? 


MY DEAR TIMOTHY 








By Victor Gollancz. Simon & Schuster, 
438p. $5 


This autobiography of Mr. Gollancz, 
which is concerned mainly with his 
moral ideas and development, has the 
friendly, personal qualities of a letter 
and the quiet seriousness of a testa- 





Dr. Conant compares the American ant seems to face the problem more ment. The book was clearly not under- The | 
system of selecting professional stu- realistically and plausibly when he taken for the purpose of self-edifica- revea 
dents to a broad funnel narrowing speaks of colleges than when treating _ tion, Rather its form and intent is to = | 
down gradually, whereas the British of secondary schools. make clear and persuasive the princi- . “ 
system is likened to a long cylinder. Dr. Conant’s second proposition is ples and moral attitudes which the au- meet. 
In other words, in America students the one that is making many people thor had found wise and significant. 
are not committed as early as has question his choice as High Commis- The first half of the book takes up 
been the custom in Britain to an sioner for Germany. It is that only the _ formative influences of home, the syn- 
educational program that will cut public comprehensive secondary agogue, school and his reactions to 
them off from professional aspirations. school is democratic and can preserve _ these influences. It would not be easy 
In Europe generally, students are se- the unity of our people. No data are to outline the full charm and interest < 
lected for university training at the presented to support this claim; no of this part of Mr. Gollancz’ story. 
age of twelve, and Dr. Conant rightly studies are cited which would prove There is sensitivity and warmth, yet 
feels that this type of determinism is that attendance at nonpublic schools _ control and objectivity; there is kind- Here 
unhealthy in a democracy. He would has produced undemocratic attitudes ness and humility and the revelation oe 
put off the selection of leaders until or has resulted in social rifts. of rich personality. There is frankness of th 
the end of high school, and so he ad- Dr. Conant defends himself against yet reverence, for there is always love, guide 
vocates a comprehensive secondary the charge of statism by saying he in his discussion of his mother and a 
school with everyone taking pretty would never support legislation ban- _ father, of orthodox Judaism and of the 
much the same curriculum. ning private schools; he would win days at Oxford. 

The obvious danger here is that all to his position by rational debate. Following this is a long discussion a 


such education will involve an op- 
posite kind of determinism, with gifted 
children trained to mediocrity. As in 
his earlier writings, however, Dr. 


This book is the sincere statement 
of a secularist who has developed a 
rather nervous worship of democracy. 
Advocates of meaningful religion will 


of his socialism and a series of Platonic 
dialogs which deal with socialism (for 
him a set of moral principles rather 
than merely an economic system) and 
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Father Raymond meditates on the fourteen stations 





A NEW WAY OF THE CROSS 


By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Drawings by John Andrews 


The noted Trappist author has written contemplations on fourteen, 7 x 9-inch 
sketches which reveal only the hands and feet of Christ in the various scenes 
from the Stations of the Cross. Father Raymond draws from his depths of 
meditation and prayer to link each scene to the Mystical Body of Christ, 
helping us to visualize the sufferings of Christ and our share in them. 


$3.75 





LIFE BEGINS 
WITH LOVE 


By E, Boyd Barrett 


The author of Shepherds in the Mist 
reveals the secret of love for neighbor 
that translates itself into brotherhood 
and action. Provides genuine insight 
for “loving the very next person you 
meet.” $2.50 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


Popular Edition 
By Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Abridged by Aloysius Croft 


Only deeply scholarly and critical 
sections were eliminated from the 
original classic by Abbot Ricciotti. 
This popular edition remains a truly 
masterful re-creation of the life and 
times of Our Lord. $3.50 


THE FIRE OF 
FRANCIS XAVIER 


By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 


The life story of the “Apostle of 
the East” is told in this 400th anni- 
versary of the saint’s death. Of noble 
birth, he became one of the first 
Jesuits and second only to St. Poul 
as a missionary. $4.00 





JESUS CHRIST 
By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 


Here is the all-time great life of 
Christ — wonderful in its simplicity, 
stirring in its recounting of the events 
of the Redemption. This best possible 
guide to the Bible interprets every- 
thing Christ did and said. 

Two volumes, boxed, $12.00 


THE MAN-GOD 
ON CALVARY 


By Paul J. Elsner 


These eight Tre Ore sermons have as 
their theme the humanity of Christ 
and His message to humanity as con- 
tained in the seven last words. 

90 cents 


LOUIS MARTIN'S 
DAUGHTER 


By James E, Bulger 


This fictionized biography of the Little 
Flower is presented largely from the 
viewpoint of the father of this popular 
saint. $2.75 





THE GREATEST 
OF THE BORGIAS 


By Margaret Yeo 


A biography which reconstructs the 
life of a great saint produced from the 
historical infamy that was the Borgias. 


$3.50 


CHANNELS 
OF DEVOTION 


By Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


Eight of the most popular of the 
Church’s devotions are treated here 
to enable Catholics to understand and 
appreciate the devotions better. $4.00 


WITH THE 
SILENT CHRIST 


By Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


These meditations for religious discuss 
the three victims of the slanderous 
tongue: the subject slandred, the 
listener, and the detractor. 75 cents 





HIS PASSION 
FOREVER 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


The famous Jesuit writer, lecturer, 
and retreat master dramatically shows 
how each of us took part and daily 
takes part in the tragedy of Calvary. 

$2.50 





FORTY STEPS 
TO EASTER 


By Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan 


Short Lenten readings which con- 
tribute step-a-day thoughts to a deeper 
awareness of the place of prayer and 
penance in reaching the joy of Easter. 

$2.50 





THE WOMAN 
SHALL CONQUER 


By Don Sharkey 


Our Lady’s complete message to the 
world is presented in this account of 
all her apparitions from 1830 to the 
present day. $3.75 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


At your bookstore. 


102 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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poverty, freedom and goodness. This 
treatment of ideas leads him to state 
his understanding of Christianity, to 
which he turned after he had gradually 
shifted from Judaism. 

The epilog which concludes the 
book was meant to be an interlude be- 
tween this second half of the book and 
a third part which remains to be pub- 
lished. In that third part, we are told, 
“there will be a final word, or more 
probably a long chapter, about Chris- 
tianity, and the world’s desperate need 
for it...” It is fitting, then, that this 
present letter to Timothy, which 
begins with the verse “O Lord, open 
thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew 


forth thy praise,” should close with 
words of a blessing—“May the Lord 
bless you and keep you; may the Lord 
lift up the light of his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace, Amen.” 

Victor Gollancz, founder of the Left 
Book Club, liberal and Socialist, has 
not changed his fundamental princi- 
ples nor shifted to conservatism nor to 
the neo-orthodoxy that he decries. But 
as readers of his other books or of his 
letters to British periodicals in recent 
years are well aware, where there is 
human suffering, there Mr. Gollancz 
may probably be found strongly con- 
tending for its relief in terms of moral 
principles. 








Books from McKay 











of Love. 


St. Teresa of Avila. 


sermons, letters, and poetry. 


Tablet. 


of their renunciation. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 
Long awaited and important work on the nature of morality, by author of 
Transformation in Christ, Fundamental Moral Attitudes, Marriage, etc. $6.00 


THE EUCHARIST 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Reissue of Nobel Prize Winner’s beautiful meditations on the —- 
2.00 


BARBE ACARIE— 
Wife and Mystic 


By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Biography of a great woman of the 16th century who reached sanctity as 
wife and mother and introduced into France the Carmelite Reform of 


The Living Thoughts of 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Presented by HENRY TRISTRAM of the Oratory 
Passages from a wide range of Newman’s writings—his great treatises, 
$2.50 


CATHOLICISM AND 
THE WORLD TODAY 


By AELRED GRAHAM 


“Dom Aelred points out the special areas of friction in the Church-world 
relationship and makes some excellent suggestions” —Sign. 256 pages $3.00 


MIRACLES 
By JEAN HELLE 


“A genuinely interesting synthesis of supernatural phenomena, summarizing 
the question of miracles from a few carefully chosen examples.”—Brooklyn 


THE WHITE PARADISE 


By PETER VAN DER MEER DE WALCHEREN 
Preface by JACQUES MARITAIN 


The recent arrival of the Carthusians in the United States adds interest 
to this brief and poetic description of their mode of life and the meaning 


On Sale at Your Local Bookstore 


$3.50 


288 pages $3.50 


128 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 
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Here, however, to change from re. 
viewer to critic, I do have a difficulty, 
particularly about the basis of those 
principles. Almost at the very begin. 
ning of the book is a quotation from 
William James, who speaks of an ulti- 
mate reconciliation which absorbs op. 
posites and contradictions. The same 
hint seems to be dropped here and 
there in Mr. Gollancz’s story, and his 
Platonic approach to religion and to 
the unity behind particularity causes 
me to think there is actually something 
like an ultimate monism towards which 
his idealism (both metaphysical and 
ethical) tends. 

Mr. Gollancz is strongly sympa- 
thetic; he hates what is evil and warm- 
ly loves what is good. But I think that 
a close analysis might show that his 
norms of good and evil have been 
established by will rather than by 
intellect. 

About his religious principles there 
are just as serious difficulties when we 
examine Mr. Gollancz’ interpretation 
of Christ and Christianity. He loves 
Christ and worships Him; but it is the 
Christ of the idealist and the modern- 
ist, certainly not the Christ of history 
or orthodox Christianity. And if Christ 
is to be found truly only in one’s heart, 
there are problems for Mr. Gollancz 
even in terms of his own principle of 
otherness and of joy in communion. 
For, as he has rightly noted, to cast 
oneself back on self is to seek isolation 
and barrenness. And yet, unless there 
are other guarantees against an ulti- 
mate subjectivism, what certainty can 
one have who finds Christ only in his 
heart that this, too, is not a mere pro- 
jection of self? 

Speaking of the physical resurrec- 
tion of Christ, he writes: “. . . . indeed 
I am of the opinion, which I hope I 
shan’t be thought offensive for express- 
ing, that no educated man genuinely 
‘believes in’ it now—believes in it 
(without mental reservations, interpre- 
tational gymnastics or half-conscious 
self-deception) in the way in which 
he believes, say, that cruelty is vile.” 

I am quite sure that many readers 
will find the statement at least offen- 
sive for its smugness and irritating in 
its verbal confusion. But I am almost 
as sure that Mr. Gollancz meant none 
of these deliberately, and in any case, 
it is not my intention to pass judgment 
on the author as a man but only on 
his book. 

For that matter, in the man himself 
so far as I know about him, and in 
this book, there is much of humility 
and charity which the orthodox Chris- 
tian and the Catholic would do well 
to emulate. For the rest, the reader 
might find it useful to read or re-read 
the book of another Englishman who 
was at Oxford about the same time as 
Mr. Gollancz and who also changed 
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FISH 1S GOOD FOR THE 


BRAIN— 


or so they say. If it's true, it is no doubt the reason why we 
get so intelligent in Lent. You will face Ash Wednesday with 


less dismay if you have planned a five course feast for your 


mind. Here is the menu: 


THE SEVEN SWORDS 


by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Written to give us a deeper understanding of Our Lady's sorrows and to help 
us to accept our own with something of her faith and courage. Eight reproduc- 


tions of pictures by El Greco make this lovely to look at as well as to read. 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS 
Edited by Maisie Ward 
Fourteen stories of how God looks after a family that 
trusts Him, written by members of the families concerned. 
The authors are as varied as the stories: about all they 
have in common are the Faith, poverty and cheerfulness 
—they are an exceptionally gay lot. Maisie Ward's 54- 
page introduction takes care of the questions you are 
wondering about. Ready. $3.00 


A MAN APPROVED 
by Leo Trese 


Father Trese examines the consciences of his fellow priests 
by examining his own: an excellent idea if you have his 
courage. Like Vessel of Clay this was written for the 
clergy, but a layman reading it will not only gain in 
respect for priests, but will find that his own soul is 
getting a thorough Spring cleaning. 

Ready on Ash Wednesday. $2.25 











eee ot 





Ready. $3.00 


SOCIETY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 
This is a companion volume to Theology and Sanity. That 
was on God and man's relations with God, this is on 
Man and his relations with his kind. The first part is 
about the Christian view of man, his nature and destiny 
and what principles should guide him in his dealings 
with his fellow men. The second part applies these prin- 
ciples to marriage, the family and education; the third 
to society and the state. We have waited seven years 
for Mr. Sheed to sit still long enough to write this book, 


but believe us, it was worth waiting for. 
Ready on Ash Wednesday. $3.00 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Ever since Msgr. Knox left Oxford he has been con- 
stantly asked back to give conferences to the Catholic 
students. This selection of these conferences is on sub- 
jects from the classic proofs for the existence of God 
to spiritualism. Every one leaves you more interested in 


the subject than you ever expected to be. 
Ready on Ash Wednesday. $3.00 


Order books from a bookstore 


We have a very pretty Lenten reading booklet which we 
shall be happy to send you. Like the Trumpet, it comes free 
and postpaid: just send a card to Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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IF YOU READ . 


and you have not read 
these spiritual books 
you are starving in the 
midst of plenty. 


EVE AND THE GRYPHON 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Portraits of four great models for 
Catholic women living in the world. 
Every Christian woman has a voca- 
tion, not necessarily in the special- 
ized sense of a religious vocation, 
but in the basic meaning of a call 
from God, a call to live for Christ 
wherever she may find herself. A 
balanced book for modern Chris- 
tian women. $2.00 


THE PAIN OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


All the great teaching saints have 
urged us to go again and again to 
Christ’s Passion for the secrets of 
spiritual vitality and growth. Here 
is a competent guide to the events 
of the Passion by one of the most 
skillful of modern spiritual writers. 

$2.00 


HENRY SUSO: Mystic & Poet 
by S.M.C. (author of Brother 
Petroc’s Return) 


An attractive and highly readable 
biography of a fourteenth century 
man of God and one whose work is 
only now beginning to receive the 
attention it has so long deserved. 


SELF-ABANDONMENT TO 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
by J. P. de Caussade, S:J. 


“I have found no writer so helpful 
to myself as Father Pierre de Caus- 
sade.” Abbot Chapman. 

“. . . though others have gone over 
the same ground, it has never been 
superseded.” Archbishop Goodier. 


MANUAL FOR INTERIOR 


SOULS 
by J. N. Grou, S.J. 


A practical handbook for those who 
have made some sort of progress in 
a knowledge of the spiritual life, 
written by the well-known 18th 
century theologian. $3.00 


THE DOLOROUS PASSION 
OF OUR LORD 


from the meditations of 
Anne Catherine Emmerich 


This book, with its extraordinary 
power of bringing home to those 
who read it the full story behind the 
brief and austere narratives of the 
Gospels, has taken its place within 
a little over a century among the 
most famous of the visions recorded 
in Catholic spiritual writing. 


$2.50 














At your bookstore 


TEMPLEGATE 


Springfield, Illinois 
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his religious beliefs. I refer to Mon- 
signor Knox and his A Spiritual Aeneid. 
The comparisons and contrasts were, 
at least to me, provocative and stimu- 
lating. E. J. Drummonp, S.J. 





LOVE FOR LYDIA 





By H. E. Bates. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
344p. $3.50 


Out of love for the pre-industrialized 
English countryside, nostalgia for the 
age of graceful, landed leisure earlier 
in this century, and a certain native 
sensitivity to the passions that dictate 
human actions, a multitude of recent 
novels have come. 

Mr. Bates’ latest book is in this tra- 
dition; it never achieves major status 
or importance, but then it never strives 
for it. It is a beautifully written, un- 
ambitious tale of a small segment of 
English society with each of its well- 
delineated strata represented: the 
aristocratic, elegant and voluptuous 
heroine, released from a strict upper- 
class childhood into an orgy of self- 
indulgent low-life; the intellectual, 
middle-class observer, telling his story 
through the veil of his own love for 
Lydia and his affection for the other 
townsmen involved with her; and the 
yeoman English types, stunned, awed, 
doomed by her reckless beauty. 

The appeal of the book lies wholly 
in its prose, for the story is stock, 
without conspicuous interest or orig- 
inality, and the characters belong to 
the same repetitive category. The 
raison détre lies in Mr. Bates’ quiet 
yet distinguished style, and in his suc- 
cessful evocation of post-Victorian at- 
mosphere; the landscape of the ’teens 
of this century is brought to life with 
vivid economy. 

But beyond this successful re- 
creation, the story makes no demands 
upon one’s attention or memory. It 
merely fits into a well-worn groove 
and produced in this reader the weary 
iteration: “I’ve been here before.” 

Doris GRUMBACH 





HOLDING THE STIRRUP 





By Elisabeth von Guttenberg; as told 
to Sheridan Spearman. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce—Little, Brown. 269p. $3.75 


The title is symbolic. “For every man 
who rides, someone must hold the 
stirrup,” says a German proverb which 
Enoch Baron von Guttenberg ex- 
plained to his bride on the day of their 
engagement. As in the Middle Ages 
the Emperor used to hold the stirrup 
for the Pope, and the wife for her 
husband when he rode to battle, so 
now Elizabeth would have to hold the 
stirrup for her husband in many a ride 
in their common fight against evil. 
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For Lenten Reading 


“A book for all 
Christian families 
and for all members 
of the family.” 


MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP’; 
new book 


Yesterday, 
Today, 
and Forever 


This warmly personal narrative of the way 
in which Christ has become an active pres- 
ence in every aspect of the Trapp family's 
daily life “manages to combine the fascina- 
tion which the life of Christ has exerted on 
men’s minds for centuries with the immedj- 
ate urgency of a news broadcast.’”"—* Books 
on Trial $3.00 


The Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers 


“Abounding in humor, freshness and love.” 
—Americta 


Illustrated. 10th Large Printing. $3.75 





The religious novels of 
LOUIS DE WOHL 


The Golden 
Thread 


With humility and deep religious convic- 
tion, Louis de Wohl takes us into the mind 
and heart of St. Ignatius Loyola, skillfully 
weaving the great reformer’s own story with 
the colorful and dangerous history of = 
century Spain. $3.0 


THE RESTLESS FLAME 


The Story of St. Augustine and the turbulent 
final days of Roman Empire. $3.00 


THE QUIET LIGHT 


An inspired re-telling of the life of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. $3.00 


THE LIVING WOOD 


The story of the quest for the True Cross, 
in the early days of Christianity. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 
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These memoirs are written in glorifi- 
cation of the Catholic aristocracy in 
Germany, of a princely style of life 
gone forever. The Baroness describes 
her husband as the ideal nobleman: 
not only charming, handsome, rich, but 
also highly educated, courageous and 
devout. Her sons and daughters, their 
spouses and all her numerous relatives 
are pictured in the same light. 

Faithful to their tradition as de- 
fenders of the Christian culture, these 
German aristocrats became the leaders 
of the resistance movement against 
nazism. Baron von Guttenberg led in 
1933 the unsuccessful attempt to re- 
store the kingdom of Bavaria. He and 
his elder son died in the war in which 
they were forced to fight on the wrong 
side. His brother, uncle and cousin 
(the famous Claus von Stauffenberg) 
all lost their lives in the tragic revolt 
against Hitler in 1944. 

The author did not only “hold the 
stirrup” for her fighting husband, but 
after his death took up the fight her- 
self. This blond, fragile lady with the 
sweet, high voice defied the police and 
SS to save her relatives from death; 
she visited the prisoners and sick; she 
governed her large estates and main- 
tained a fashionable salon in Munich. 
Today she is constantly working for 
Catholic relief agencies, for “we face 
a tremendous battle in the urgent task 


of re-Christianizing the German peo- 
ple.” “God has given Germany, as a 
nation,” she writes, “another chance to 
save her soul—perhaps a last chance.” 

The author is already well known to 
many Americans because of her lec- 
tures on Theresa Neumann, who 
played an influential réle in the life 
of the Baroness. She tells us how her 
outlook on life was changed when she 
first met Theresa: “I had the feeling 
that, for the first time in my life, I 
had come face to face with absolute 
truth and honesty and love.” And she 
came to realize that “in the end, there 
is just one thing that matters: Christ’s 
love for us and our love for Him.” 

This is the message of the book, 
repeated over and over again by the 
author herself, by her husband in pris- 
on and by her brother-in-law before 
his execution. This knowledge of “the 
one thing that matters” gave them the 
standard of true value and the strength 
to fight evil where they saw it. 

E. M. Junc 





THE HATE MERCHANT 





By Niven Busch. Simon & Schuster. 
8338p. $3.95 


The merchant of hate, Simon D. 
Splaine, can be said, with small fear 
of contradiction, to be a very unlovy- 


able man. He is a fraud, a hypocrite 
and a Nazi. He shares his moral prin- 
ciples with the more unkempt class of 
alley cat. He rises to national promi- 
nence by promoting hatred against 
minorities. On the credit side, he can 
boast of being handsome—though, of 
course, in a hawk-like fashion—durable 
(or the story would soon be over) and 
mysteriously eloquent in his appeal to 
all the meaner elements of mean mobs. 

In short, Splaine is a nightmare and 
not a living threat. Venal demagogs are 
not unfamiliar figures in the American 
scene, but their malice, their stupidity 
and their success are capable of far 
more convincing rationalization than 
this thesis-minded story offers. 

The Hate Merchant implicitly 
preaches hatred of hate. It is a novel of 
anti-antism. Now, most decent people 
are against prejudice and hatred of 
minorities. Whether they are aware of 
it or not, however, the basis for their 
attitude is reducible to some profound 
philosophical or theological principle 
connected with charity and charity’s 
motivation. Here hatred is portrayed as 
hateful, but love rarely or never be- 
comes authentically lovely. 

Splaine is but a latter-day Elmer 
Gantry used to focus our distasteful 
attention on contemporary manifesta- 
tions of anti-democracy, anti-Semitism 
and anti-Negroism. (It is, by the way, 
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SUFFERING WITH CHRIST 


An Anthology of the Writings of 
Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. These 
extracts contemplate Christ in His 
Person and His work of redemption. 


$3.75 

SECRET OF HOLINESS 
By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. 

"Highly recommended to those who 
are in earnest about their religious 
life, but who are a little afraid of the 
depths of the Masters of the spiritual 
life.""—Anthony Pattison, O.F.M.Cap. 


$2.50 
THE TWO VOICES 
Spiritual Conferences of Father 
Steuart, S.J., edited, with a 
Memoir, by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


Twenty-eight practical conferences 
which show the way from the ground- 
work of the Christian life to its goal; 
knowledge of and union with an 


THE ETERNAL PURPOSE 
By M. Philipon, O.P., translated 
by Rev. John Otto 


"Brief meditations on man's destiny, 
which is to live, that is, to love, to be 
active, to suffer and die, and to live 


on."—Review for Religious $2.25 








CHRIST'S APPEAL FOR LOVE 
By Josefa Menendez, R.S.C.J. 
An abridged edition of The Way of 
Divine Love containing the substance 
of the message of the Sacred Heart. 


SPIRITUAL TEACHING 
OF FR. STEUART, S.J. 


Notes of His Retreats and Con- 
ferences, collected and arranged 
by Katharine Kendall. 

This teaching calls for a full spiritual 
life and possesses a certain magne- 
tism that will transform resolve into 
action. $3.00 


MEDITATION ON 


THE PASSION 

Compiled by R. Walsh, O.P. 
“Those who wish to advance in the 
art of mental prayer will find this 
work most beneficial, particularly the 
colloquies at the end."—The Wit- 
ness $4.00 


THE PRIEST IN UNION 


WITH CHRIST 
By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


An examination of the spiritual life 
of the priest and his special functions. 
$ 











MEDITATIONS ON 


THE GOSPELS 

By Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka 
"This book will reach and stimulate 
the intelligence of all. Not only will 
it move the heart, but it will nourish 
the mind."—The Voice $5.50 
LIVING THE MASS 

By F. Desplanques, S.J, 
"A gold mine of reflections on the 
words and actions of the Mass in the 
form of a continuous meditative com- 
mentary. — Woodstock Lefters 
$2 


THE SEVEN WORDS SPOKEN 


BY CHRIST ON THE CROSS 
By St. Robert Bellarmine 
A spiritual treatise showing how we 
can draw from Christ's last sermon 
fruit to help us live and die well. 


paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 
THE PRACTICE OF 
MENTAL PRAYER 
By Dom Godefroid Belorgey, 0.C.S.0. 


A discussion of the life of prayer 
that ranks with the work of Dom 
Chautard and the work of Dom 
Lehodey. $2.75 
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A revealing biography 
of the holy novice who 
sealed the heights of 


Christian perfection 
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THE BETTER PART 


by 


- 


Theodore Maynard 


Born in 1901 in New Jersey, Sister 
Miriam Teresa never wrote a line for 
publication and yet was the inspired 
author of Greater Perfection. Dr. 
Maynard, the distinguished dean of 
American Catholic biographers, 
makes us see every aspect of this very 
holy soul—her mind, feelings and 
ideals. He tells of the many extraor- 
dinary mystical favors accorded 
her from childhood, and of her life 
after she entered the Community of 
the Sisters of Charity when for her 
the love of God superseded all else. 


$3.50 


The Macmillan Compan yf 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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somewhat odd that the minority which 
—publicly at least—is most under cur- 
rent attack so seldom enlists literary 
sympathy.) The brittle and impover- 
ished intellectualism of this novel is not 
assisted by its naturalistic construction 
and execution. In more than one in- 
stance this naturalism seems to be in- 
capable of moral or esthetic defense. 

It seems quite probable that this 
work may become at least a short- 
lived best seller. In such an event it 
will be very difficult to determine 
whether to accord the success to raw 
sensationalism on the part of the story 
or to raw sentimentalism on the part 
of the readers. 

BRENDAN CONNOLLY 





MY UNCLE JOSEPH STALIN 





An Intimate Portrait by his Nephew, 
Budu Svanidze. Putnam. 235p. $3 


This is one of those books that are 
more remarkable for the things the 
author leaves unsaid than those that 
he does say. From the title, a reader 
is disposed to expect significant rev- 
elations. There are few, so few as to 
be disappointing. Mr. Svanidze pos- 
sessed the extremely rare privilege of 
being able to see Stalin on a personal 
basis at almost any time. He spent 
entire vacations with Stalin in the 
Crimea—and he understood what was 
happening in Russia. 

Yet there are few “inside” stories 
in his account. He obviously had no 
quarrel with his uncle’s regime. In- 
deed, he doubtless would be there 
still if he had not fallen in love with 
a fervently Catholic Hungarian girl 
whom he met while serving on an 
economic mission to Austria. She 
would not go with him to the Soviet 
Union, so he quietly slipped out of 
the Soviet sector into the Western 
world and the hands of an English 
publisher. 

We suspect that this is merely the 
first of many books to come from Mr. 
Svanidze’s memories. Future books 
should be of greater interest, as the 
author builds a solid knowledge of 
the democratic process. 

Though Mr. Svanidze is not deliber- 
ately critical of the Soviet regime, he 
has revealed enough to make it doubt- 
ful that he would, upon a return to 
Russia, be welcomed with open arms 
by his uncle. The cynical tale of 
Lenin’s corpse would alone be enough 
to break off family relations between 
Budu and Uncle Sosso. 

It seems that the famous symbol 
or relic of the Revolution began to 
decompose during World War II, 
despite the vaunted embaiming and 
the frigid mausoleum. Stalin gave or- 
ders that Lenin’s body had to be pre- 
served “at any cost.” His reason? “Our 
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Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 








ACCORDIONS 





FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 

The Vatican’s Choice 

Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church ECT at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y, 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC AND BARING 
BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free Cata- 
logue. Prosser, 3033 Clifton, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—54%4", 6", 64%" and 7’— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, Mary 
Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, 
Towa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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people are very superstitious,” he said. 
“If Lenin’s body should become com- 
pletely decomposed, they will take 
it as a bad sign, and their fright 
might even affect the conduct of the 
war.” When all efforts failed, a du- 
plicate was sculptured in a special, 
lifelike material. Today, Mr. Svanidze 
reports, “the pilgrims who wait pa- 
tiently at the mausoleum of Lenin to 
fle by what they believe to be the 
body of the saint of Russian com- 
munism are not gazing at Lenin’s 
body, but merely at a replica of it.” 

This story indicates the author’s 
attitude, reflecting a species of con- 
tempt for the ignorant peasantry but 
showing not a hint of condemnation 
of his uncle’s materialism. 

When Mr. Svanidze has written all 
his memoirs, there will be time to 
judge his motives and integrity. 

R. W. Day 





GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE 





Edited by A, Dudley Ward. Harpers. 
470p. $4 


Four years ago the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, assisted by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, inaugurated 


a many-sided study of the ethical as- 
pects of current American economic 
practices. This volume, to which fif- 
teen well-known social scientists, 
economists and theologians have con- 
tributed, marks the start of the last 
lap of that ambitious undertaking. 
Goals of Economic Life is to be fol- 
lowed by five other volumes, all under 
the general editorial direction of the 
Rev. A. Dudley Ward. When the job 
is finished, it will stand as the most 
ambitious effort yet made by any 
Church group to analyze and evalu- 
ate the American economy in the 
light of Christian principles. 

To this reviewer, who followed 
month by month the progress of the 
Council’s study, this volume is some- 
thing of a disappointment. I expected 
a book that would set a unified frame- 
work for the more detailed studies 
that are to follow. Instead, I find a 
collection of essays that reflect con- 
flicting and even contradictory view- 
points. In an introduction to the vol- 
ume, Professor Greene of Yale notes 
that it “is the product of an incon- 
clusive but illuminating cooperative 
study of the values and goals of our 
American economic life.” 

However illuminating the indiv- 
idual essays may be, the net result 
is certainly inconclusive. One of the 
main purposes of the book is to ana- 


lyze the economy in terms of “the 
values which it promotes or fails to 
promote,” and more especially “in 
the religious perspective of the 
Christian faith.” Yet, for some reason 
not clear to me, certain collaborators 
were chosen who do not believe in 
the objectivity of values, or even, it 
would appear, in the existence of God, 
much less in the truth of Christianity. 

Of the economists who appear, Pro- 
fessors Boulding, Heinmann and Vick- 
rey notably stick to the theme of the 
book, as do Professor MaclIver and the 
two liberal Protestant theologians, 
John C. Bennett and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Prof. John Maurice Clark also 
does a competent job in explaining to 
theologians how economists regard the 
economy. Catholic moralists and so- 
cial scientists will find the contribu- 
tions of these men generally stimulat- 
ing, though they will be obliged to 
register some dissents. 

Professor Vickrey, who otherwise 
has a keen appreciation of the moral 
implications of economic activities, 
considers the traditional Christian 
teaching on the “just price” as an 
example of “spurious ethics.” Pro- 
fessor Boulding has an admiration for 
the influence of Calvinism on the de- 
velopment of capitalism which Cath- 
olic moralists would not share, and 
which isn’t shared by Reinhold Nie- 
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"How to remain in the world without being 


AND 
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HOLY 
SPIRIT 


a new book for lent 


of the world? How to preserve and develop 
human gifts and at the same time make spiri- 
tual progress? How be a man of contempla- 
tion, constantly united to God, and a man of 
action, belonging to everyone? How unite an 
outward heouees with interior dependence on 
the Holy Spirit?" 


Laity the world over are asking for a spiri- 
tual direction which understands the paradoxes 
of apostolic life. This famous Jesuit theologian 
asks and answers these vital questions which 
have been posed by countless men and women 
of this age of Catholic Action. 


Docility to God, Prayer as the source of 
the apostolic life, the Purification of the 
apostle, and Apostolic Joy—these are the 
subject matter of five searching chapters. 


To the person seeking a maximum Christian 
Life, We and the Holy Spirit gives spiritual 
direction in the rich context of the spiritual 
masters: St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Philip Neri, St. Paul. 


$3.75 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
21 W. Superior, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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4th Big Printing! 


Listen, 
Sister! 


THOUGHTS FOR NUNS 


By 
JOHN E. MOFFATT, S. J. 


For reading during Lent, 
and all through the year 
—reflective conferences 
for Sisters by a widely 
known retreat director. 


At your bookstore © $2.75 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place @ New York 7 
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buhr, one of the most effective con- 
tributors to this book. But Niebuhr 
in turn feels that the Catholic insis- 
tence on the virtue of justice weakens 
in some way the virtue of charity, 
which, of course, is central to the 
whole relationship between religion 
and economics. After all, the modern 
Popes without exception have stressed 
the need for a “change of heart” as 
essential to any program of reform. 
Goals of Economic Life is a book 
for the initiated. I found it a most 
difficult book to review, not only be- 
cause of the conflicting viewpoints ex- 
pressed, but also because of the vast 
expanses it attempts to cover. Perhaps 
a definitive estimate of its worth 
should be postponed until the other 
volumes in the series have appeared. 
BENJAMIN L. MAssE 





Rev. ArtTHuR F. DEMpsEy, 
M.M., recently returned to the 
United States after twenty 
years of missionary work in 
China. 

Rev. CuHarzes F. Donovan, S.]., 
is Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Boston College. 

Rev. Epwarp J. DrumMMonp, 
S.J., is Dean of the Graduate 
School at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Doris I. GrumBacu is a free- 
lance writer“ who was for- 
merly literary researcher on 
Time and an assistant editor 
on Architectural Forum. 

Eva-Marig Junc, German-born, 
is professionally interested in 
the religious situation in pres- 
ent-day Germany. 

REV. BRENDAN CONNOLLY, S.J., 
is librarian at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 














THE WORD 











“After they have scourged him, they 
will put Him to death; and on the 
third day he will rise again” (Luke 
18:33; Quinquagesima Sunday). 


St. Luke is at pains to point out that 
the apostles were mystified by our 
Lord’s prediction of His coming pas- 
sion: “They understood none of these 
things and this saying was hidden 
from them, neither did they get to 
know the things that were being said.” 

Yet our Lord’s words were per- 
fectly plain. He was about to fulfil, 
He said, the ancient prophecies about 
the sufferings of the Messias. He 
would be handed over to the Romans, 
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who would mock Him, scourge Him 
and put Him to death. But in three 
days He would return to life. 

It was, then, the ardor of their 
lovalty and not any dullness of under- 
standing which prevented the Twelve 
from grasping the Saviour’s meaning. 
They could easily picture the sur- 
render of a prisoner to the Romans, 
but they could not picture Jesus as 
that prisoner. The figure which their 
mind’s eye represented at the pillar 
and on the cross was not that of their 
beloved Rabboni. 

Love blinded the apostles—love and 
that common earthbound notion that 
this world is the important one. Suf- 
fering, they thought, was utterly to 
be shunned, humiliation not to be tol- 
erated, failure to be fled as an evil. 

The time did come, of course, when 
the apostles clearly understood the 
words which Christ had spoken in 
prophecy. But that was not until the 
Holy Spirit had flooded their souls 
with divine grace on Pentecost. 

That grace enabled them to see 
the bitter agony of Calvary in the 
perspective of Easter’s joy and ti- 
umph. They realized then that Christ 
had undergone the mockery and the 
torment willingly—had chosen them in 
order to conquer man’s dread of pain 
and failure and death. The part of 
the prediction they had overlooked 
came back to mind: that on the third 
day He would rise again. They came 
to see the connection between sac- 
rifice and happiness. “O foolish ones 
.. . Did not the Christ have to suffer 
these things before entering into His 
glory?” (Luke 24:25-26). 

Far more than this, the apostles 
learned to see Calvary in its relation 
to eternity. These devoted followers 
never for a moment undervalued the 
terrible sufferings of Golgotha. But 
in time they appreciated that Christ 
had deliberately embraced the agony 
of the Passion as a price He paid for 
the souls of men. 

Christ had said to the people: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, unless the 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it remains alone. But if it die, it 
brings forth much fruit” (John 12:24- 
25). And so He bore the sharp agony 
of the thorns pressed into His brow. 
He dragged a cross over the cobbled 
streets to the dread hill outside the 
city gate. He endured the nails, the 
taunts, the thirst, the death. And 
much fruit there has been—myriad 
souls redeemed from hell and entering 
into eternal life. 

The lesson of the cross made the 
apostles over into “other Christs.” The 
dangers, the opposition, the enormous 
labors of the apostolate before them, 
they accepted as the price of victory 
in the name of the Saviour. They 
failed often in advancing the gospel, 
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but they only preached the more 
earnestly. The Sanhedrin ordered 
them scourged, but they went forth 
“rejoicing that they had been counted 
worthy to suffer disgrace for the name 
of Jesus” (Acts 5:41). 

And when their labors were ended, 
dying as a martyr was for each a joy: 
for they ardently longed to suffer for 
Christ and so to share His glory. 

Pau A. REeEp, S.]. 


THEATRE } 


THE FIFTH SEASON, presented at 
the Cort by George Kondolf, appar- 
ently was produced for the purpose 
of providing a vehicle for Menasha 
Skulnik, whose talents have hitherto 
been exhibited exclusively on the Yid- 
dish stage. Mr. Skulnik is a capable 
comedian who brings an appealing 
personality and a novel style to Broad- 
way, and it is regrettable that Sylvia 
Regan did not write a comparably 
fresh comedy. Miss Regan’s script, 
culled from the saga of the garment 
industry, will remind oldish theatre- 
goers of the Potash and Perlmutter 
stories featured in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of their salad years. 

Mr. Skulnik, in the role of Max 
Pincus, is junior partner of a firm 
that manufactures ladies’ apparel. The 
ladies’ garment industry, as Miss Re- 
gan describes it, is a peculiar busi- 
ness. It seems that when a salesman 
wants to get an order from the buyer 
for Stacy’s chain stores, he does not 
try to contact the buyer. He gets in 
touch with the buyer’s girl friend. It 
helps a lot if the salesman’s girl friend 
and the buyer’s girl friend happen to 
be mutual friends. If the buyer is re- 
luctant to sign an order for several 
dozen size 12’s and a few out-sizes, 
the salesman’s girl friend threatens to 
tell the buyer’s wife about his girl 
friend. It seems rather involved, and 
somehow mixed up with harlotry, but 
that’s the way the garment industry 
functions, if Miss Regan’s comedy 
faithfully reflects its ups and downs. 

Gregory Ratoff’s direction, which 
permits characters to walk out of a 
scene via any of several exits, with- 
out apparent reason, is considerably 
less than a precision job. Sam Leve’s 
set is a just-right foyer of a dress 
house. The playbill gives Edythe Gil- 
fond credit for the costumes, which 
consist mainly of lingerie. Indeed, the 
script vulgarly and meretriciously calls 
upon most of the members of the cast 
to yield to an urge to disrobe. Even 
Richard Whorf, Mr. Skulnik’s co-star, 
changes suits several times on stage, 
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and in one scene strips down to shorts. 

Mr. Skulnik, however, has learned 
the trick of being amusing without un- 
dressing. He also manages to be funny 
without getting himself involved with 
anybody's wife or girl friend, or mak- 
ing passes at scantily clad models, A 
resourceful comic, he seems to know 
numerous ways to get laughs, without 
a single smirk or leer. 

Perhaps Mr. Skulnik is what is 
known as a comedians’ comedian. If 
he isn’t, he ought to be. 


THE BAT, since the original produc- 
tion at the Morosco in 1929, has be- 
come legendary as the granddaddy 
of thrill dramas. Written by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, 
the former an ace whodunit writer, 
the thriller was reputed to be a heart- 
stopper that froze the blood of an 
audience, chilled the marrow in the 
bones, made women swoon and sent 
strong men lurching out of the theatre 
to the nearest joint. The revival of 
the shocker, presented at the National 
by James Withers Elliott, is less 
frightening. 

Precisely why the top thriller of the 
American stage no longer thrills is 
hard to discover, or even guess. If 
Jonathan Seymour's direction is at 
fault, it is not easy to point to the 
place where it goes wrong. Ralph 
Alswang’s sets are properly eerie, so 
he must also be absolved of blame. 
Whatever the reason is, The Bat is 
now more amusing than grisly. 

Although the flashing revolvers, 
secret rooms and other mystery-drama 
paraphernalia familiar to radio and 
television fans are no longer mystify- 
ing, The Bat is still a good show. 
With such respected personalities of 
screen and stage as Zasu Pitts and 
Lucille Watson featured in the cast, 
the grandfather of thrill dramas may 
not be as blood-curdling as reputed, 
but it is twice as humorous. We are 
amused by dangers that used to make 
us shudder. THEOPHILUs LEwIs 





FILMS 





| 





THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
arrives on the screen on the heels of 
six months of constant scuttlebutt that 
it is a devastating inside story of Hol- 
lywood. It turns out instead to be an 
expert and generally entertaining col- 
lection of surface pyrotechnics which 
adverts regularly enough to the 
seamier side of life, and to have the 
appearance of an exposé though it 
throws very little light on the business 
of picture making. 


In format it is one of those multiple- 
flashback stories. Three successful 
Hollywood figures, a star (Lana Tur- 
ner), a writer (Dick Powell) and a 
director (Barry Sullivan) are gath- 
ered together listening with mixed 
emotions to a plea that they go to 
work for a once great producer (Kirk 
Douglas) now attempting a come- 
back. As materialized by the camera 
the recollections of all three concern- 
ing the man have _a striking feature 
in common: he literally tricked and 
betrayed each of them into the posi- 
tion of eminence they now precari- 
ously enjoy. 

This is a provocative plot twist and 
it is quite ingeniously worked out by 
scenarist Charles Schnee. Nonetheless, 
it results in giving the proceedings an 
air of having been tailored to fit a 
preordained pattern rather than flow- 
ing naturally from situation and char- 
acter. Also, aside from establishing 
the producer as a man of monumental 
unscrupulousness and of singular skill 
in manipulating other people, the pic- 
ture does little to illuminate his char- 


acter or define the special genius re- 
quired for movie-producing. 

What it captures extremely well is 
a number of superficial glimpses of 
the movie colony in action—the ten- 
sion of a studio conference; the strat- 
egems of “poverty-row” film-making; 
the extroverted confusion of a Holly- 
wood party; the special jargon of the 
trade. Since the subject holds an un- 
deniable fascination for large sections 
of the audience, they may very pos- 
sibly be deluded by the atmosphere, 
the lurid “realism” and the extravag- 
ant plot gimmicks into believing they 
have seen a profound drama of Holly- 
wood without its make-up. (MGM) 


PETER PAN. Youngsters will prob- 
ably have a very good time at Walt 
Disney’s full-length cartoon version 
of Sir James M. Barrie’s classic. His 
animated figures bubble over with 
charm and comic inventiveness and 
the incidents have a simple directness 
and a wild-and-wooly pace that ap- 
peals to the Saturday movie matinee 
set. 








Joseph A. Breig 


of existence.” 


Rev. John S. Kennedy 
The Catholic Transcript .. . 
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Grownups, on the other hand, are 
likely to be bothered by the fact that 
the tenderness and delicacy that un- 
derlie Barrie’s fable have been largely 
lost in a welter of typical and not very 
tasteful cartoon conceits. Tinker Bell, 
for example, emerges as a pint size 
bathing-beauty type whose dislike of 
Wendy is motivated by an adult form 
of jealousy. And Captain Hook’s run- 
ning feud with the crocodile features 
large scale mayhem and defiance of 
the laws of gravity in the manner of 
an animated one-reeler. 

In fact the whole film, despite its 
technical virtuosity, gives the effect of 
having been put together out of iso- 
lated pieces without much reference 
to unity of style or inspiration. 


(RKO) 


THE JAZZ SINGER is a Technicolor 
remake of Al Jolson’s first talking pic- 
ture vehicle. It is the story of a young 
man (Danny Thomas) who is torn 
between a seven-generation family 
tradition which demands that he be- 
come cantor of the synagogue his rev- 
olutionary war ancestor helped to 
found, and a_ personal inclination 
toward a career in show business. It 
is also, some contemporary touches 
notwithstanding, extremely old-fash- 
ioned in plot and conception. Never- 
theless the characters, especially the 
hero’s mother (Mildred Dunnock) 
and his cantor father (Eduard Franz) 
have a good deal of warmth and hu- 
man dignity. This unusual circum- 
stance, plus some pleasant popular 
tunes and an impressive use of sacred 
Jewish music, make the film quite ap- 
pealing family entertainment. 
(Warner) 
Morra WALSH 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS COINCIDED 
with the disappearance of the last, 
lingering hope that the New Year 
would usher in a higher grade of hu- 
man behavior. . . . The behavior pat- 
terns of 53, it became clear, were no 
different in form and content from 
the patterns of 52... . Here, there, 
everywhere, one saw patterns rem- 
iniscent of yesteryear. They 
emerged in the Southwest... . In 
Houston, a man testified that the 
thought of the butcher knife his wife 
always kept under her pillow pre- 
vented him from getting any sleep. 
. . . The old-type patterns emerged 
in the Middle West. . . . In Chicago, 
a 140-pound husband told the court 
his 265-pound chiropractor wife en- 
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forced discipline by pinning him be. 
tween a wall and a door and bouncing 
him back and forth “like a ping-pong 
ball.” The stout spouse was ordered 
to cease and desist. . . . Word from 
England was not encouraging. . 
In London, the vice president of the 
National Safety First Association was 
arrested for speeding. . . . Accident. 
prevention conventions displayed little 
progress. . . . In Olympia, Wash., a 
delegate at a State safety conference 
fell down a flight of stairs. At last 
year’s convention, the same phenom. 
enon occurred—a delegate fell down 
the same stairway. . . . Tavern scenes 
duplicated the scenes of 52... . In 
Covington, Ky., a sixty-five-year-old 
man asked two patrolmen to get his 
ninety-five-year-old father out of a 
saloon. The aged parent said to the 
officers: “I'll go with you, but no dirty- 
nosed kid is going to tell me what to 
do.” 


Like ghosts, the patterns of °52 


haunted the corridors of 758. . . . The 
IQ’s of the New Year resembled those 
of the Old... . In Centralia, Ill, a 


letter with a bona fide address to the 
“Tenant,” was returned to the post- 
office with the comment: “No such 
person lives at this address.” . . . Bur- 
glarizing of law-enforcement offices 
continued. .. . In Kansas City, a thief 
stole $100 from a station house. The 
chief ordered all police in the precinct 
to take a lie-detector test... . Name- 
calling darkened the New Year as it 
had the Old. ... In Berlin, a man 
sued another who had called him a 
super-idiot. The judge dismissed the 
case, stating that the word “super- 
idiot” was harmless: whereupon the 
plaintiff's attorney asked His Honor: 
“How would you like it if I called 
you an idiot?” His Honor sentenced 
the attorney to three months’ imprison- 
ment for slander. . Anti-social 
characters were still active. . .. In 
Rome, robbers broke into a shop and, 
finding nothing valuable, stole the 
two watchdogs guarding the place. 
. . . Prisons were still crowded. . .. 
In Los Angeles, a citizen drew a jail 
sentence when he explained in court 
that he had been driving twelve years 
without ever obtaining a license “be- 
cause I’ve never been able to pass the 
examinations.” 


“Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
the saddest are these: It might have 
been.” . . . The bells that rang in the 
New Year might have rung out the 
Old Year patterns, if enough men had 
drawn closer to God. . . . Unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it. . . . What a won- 
drous new world would take form if 
men would let God build it for them. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 








Music Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 








MARYLAND 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 
1-12. Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Super- 
vised study. 98-acre campus 5 miles from Nation's 
Capital. Rifle range. 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis 
courts, other sports. Public speaking, debating, 
choir. Hobby shop. Catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J. 
Box 206 Garrett Park, Md. 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aceredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bacheler ef Arts and Bachelor 
et Selence Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
gree, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, Music, Socia] Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics. Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy. Workshops in Creative Writing. Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certifica- 
tion. Pre-medical and laboratory technician 
training. Full Physical Education program, 
including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





—— MASSACHUSETTS —— 


Sr. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


NEW JERSEY———_ 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 











0 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpDuUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


NEW YORK ———— 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
® 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 








NEW YORK ——— 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, see 
retarial studies, library science, fine arte. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-mediesi, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musis, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








YLVANIA——— 
COLLEGE 


LIBERAL ARTS 
Pre-professional Training 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia om the 
P.R.R. 
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There is a Missal that has the story of the Church in America— Your Heritage 


TWO ST. MARY MISSALS 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 2 St. Mary Sunday Missal 
and Heritage . Prayers and Heritage 





% 
By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 


e The Mass in English for Every e The Mass in English for Sundays 
Day—Psalm Parts Latin-English e Prayers and Devotions 

e Confraternity Epistles and Gospel§: = @ Presents Bible, Liturgy, Catechism 

e Wealth of Prayers and Devotions e The Church in America 

e Church History of the 48 States, e Clear, large, easy-to-read type 

e Clear, large, easy-to-read type. e For all ages, 9 years and up. 
1382 pages, 4” x 614” 384 pages, 3%4” x 5%" 
Cloth $4.00; Gold edge $7.50; Flexboard 55¢; Kivar, 75¢; 

Leather, $9.50 DeLuxe $1.50; Leather $3.50 











For Religious 
REFLECTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
Consoling thoughts on the trials and duties 
of the Religious Life. 591 pages, nv”. 
Im. lea. $4.50; leather $6.50. 


ADORATION 

By Rev. F. G. Reuter 

A Holy Hour Companion for the Year. Read- 
ings, Devotions and Prayers arcane for 
each week. 821 pages, size 442” x 6%’. $5.00. 


COMMUNION DEVOTIONS 

FOR RELIGIOUS 

By the Sisters of Notre Dame 
Preparations and Thanksgivings for Com- 
munion. 754 pages, size 44%,” x 6%”. Im. 
leather, $6.00; leather, $7.00. 


VISITS TO JESUS IN THE 
TABERNACLE 

By Rev. F. X. 

Hours and half hours of atneetien, Se regu- 


lar Sate; 636 pages, 
Im. lea. leather, tse " 


PRAYERBOOK FOR RELIGIOUS 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 

A complete manual of prayers and devotions. 
1200 pages, size 5” x 7”. Red edges, $5.00; 
gold edges, $6.50; leather, $8.00. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 


With New Psalter. According to ~~ ee 
Typical Edition. 4 Volumes, 12mo.; 

7”. Simulated leather, yellow edges. Per _ 
$8.50. Per Set, $34.00; Sheepskin, gold edges. 
Per vol., $11.00. Per set, $44.00. 


THE PSALMS 

A Prayer Book. Latin-F )- edition of the 
New Psalms, with exy » and reflec- 
tions; arranged for spir} » ig, medita- 
tion and prayer. 410 p: ' ted in red 
and black, 7” x 4%’’. S uther, $4.75. 


IN HEAVEN WE K OUR OWN 
or, Solace for the #rering 


By Father =as s E 

Consolation for reaved based on the 
Holy Script tthe Fathers of the 
Church, 186 te 


+, OR ABSOLUTE 
SUR . DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
By J. P. iaatedn S24. 

Instructions on building up our spiritual life 
and attaining peace of soul. 198 pages, $1.75. 





For Priests 


AN | eerrons OF THE PRIESTLY LIFE 
By C. ane Aogeet 

Tr. by Re Rev. F, J. O’Sullivan. 

“The Lenneitadl * volume deserves the widest 
possible circulation among our clerical stu- 
dents and priests.””—Amer. Eccl. Review, 428 
pages, 3%” x 6’. Im. leather, flexible, gold 
edges, $4.75. 


THE PRIEST'S COMPANION 

By Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. 
Meditations, yerarg: = devotions. 398 
pages, size 4%” x 6%’’. Im. leather, flexible, 
red edges, $5.00 


PRIESTLY PERFECTION 
By Rev. R. Montoli 
100 brief meditations based on the exhorta- 
tion of Pope Pius X to the Clergy. 537 pages, 
size 35%,” x 6”. Ing leather, $5.00. 
A HOLY HOURFOR PRIESTS 
By Most Rev. F.C. Kelly, D.D. 
Written especi “for Priests when on re- 
treats or for “ s of Recollection.” 552 
pages, 442” x Im. leather, red edges, 
$2.75. a 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
WORTHILY CELEBRATED 
By Rev. Peter 
A standard work 
214 pages, 544” x 

Dy a 
ORDO SABBATH SANCTI 


The New Rite fot Holy Saturday evening, 
$1.85. 


editation on the Mass. 


THE RACCOLTA 

The official indulgenced prayers and devo- 
tions of the Chur English. New Revised 
Edition. 700 pages, 4%/’. Red simulated 
leather, $4.75. 


MIND THE M 

By Rev. Joseph Be 

An explanation of ry prayer of “the Mass 

bringing out its spiritual significance. 
pages, 544” x 75. 


THE LIFE, 
ASSION OF 


Iig, O.S.F.C. Ed. 


y Rev. Ri ®, Clarke, A 
Though written fofgriests and Religious, the 
laity can also usé with advantage. The 
Sunday meditationgfare on the Gospel. The 
others follow the - Our Lord. 2 vols, 
12mo, 1070 pages, 


MEDITATIONS | 


BEN ZIGER BROTHERS, 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y.—BOSTON 10 © CHICAGO6 e 
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For the Laity 


THE BURNING FLAME 

The Story of Pope Pius X 

By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 
Based on the latest and most authentic docu. 
ments. With interesting and little-known 
anecdotes. 224 pages, 

THE SACRED HEART " YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 

By Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 

A history of the devotion from its fore. 
shadowings in Sacred Scripture, the writings 
of The Fathers, and the great propagates of 
7 devotion to the present day. 288 pages, 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
By Rev. F Lasance 


Ideal for dachic a every day, likewise 
contains —_— of your regular 
book. C’ Im. leather, regelas bat 


90; leather, | 


12.50. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 
av Rev. F. X. Lasance 

A simplified Missal in Faetich for = 
Sundays and Holydays. "a 
x 5%4’’. Imit. leatherette, $1 $1.50; Im pally leather, 
$4.00; leather, $6.50. a 
MY ag ae gg ec! 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
The most popular modern and all inclusl 
payee: in English. 702 pages, size 4” 
5%”. Red edges, $3.50; gold edges, 
1 Mog $6.00. 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL'S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. La a 
This book reveals the ee Ghenies to which § 
teen-age girl is exposed and advises her 
to avoid them. It is a complete praye 
with the prayers for Mass. 680 pages, 
5%”. Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, 
leather, $6.50. 
THE YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A friendly counselor for American youth, A 
complete AE gp ogy 782 eS size 344" = 
a". $3.75; gold edges, $5.00) 
leather, ose 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 

With Proper Masses for the U. S. and 
special devotion. 1,344 pages, 34%” x 6”. 
edges, $3.50; gold edges, $5.75; leather, 


PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAI 
Ed. By John Shea 

Each day of the year has its Saint’s life 
practical applications. With a short refi 

on the Saint’s particular virtue. 8vo, 
pages, $8.00. 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 

By Father Mateo 

On each of the 15 Mysteries. Moving re 

tions by the founder of the bathronencatl 
the Sacred Heart in the Home. 128 
Illustrated. Paper, 
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